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Companies Prepare 
To Offer Vandalism 
Insurance To Public 


Explosion Conference Now Com- 
pleting Forms and Rate Sched- 
ules For Producers 


MOVE IS AN EXPERIMENT 


Malicious Mischief Coverage To Be 
Written as Endorsement to 
Riot Policies 


When the Explosion Conference voted 
last week to assume jurisdiction over th 
writing of malicious mischief and van- 


dalism insurance it ventured into prac- 
tically an uncharted underwriting field 
which possesses very little in the way of 


past experience as a guide and which is 





fraught with moral hazard possibil 
Nevertheless there has been a rather in- 
sistent demand for this form of coverau« 
on the part of buyers of insurance, and 
the companies, through the Conference, 
are now engaged in attempting to estab- 
lish rates and forms that will work out 
fairly to assureds and insurance compa- 
nies alike. 

This week the executive committee of 
the Explosion Conference met to review 
the action, taken at last week’s general 
meeting, to pass on some suggested 
changes in the original propositions and 
to prepare the rate sheets, forms, etc., 
which will be sent to the companies and 
their agents shortly. While much thought 
has been given to the difficulties of un- 
derwriting malicious mischief and van- 
dalism coverage and the benefit of some 
experience in other states and Europe 
has been available for study, still th 
writing of this insurance by the com- 
panies in general is obviously an experi- 


N. Y. Legislature Legalizes Coverage 

Until this year the New York State 
Insurance Department did not permit 
the writing of this insurance by fire com- 
panies. Some assureds were able to ob- 
tain the protection in New York in the 
past under inland marine forms. But 
when the uniform definition of marine 
insurance was adopted by New York and 
other states vandalism coverage was re- 
stricted to transit forms and this left 
most insurance buyers without means of 
getting vandalism insurance here. Brok- 
ers, representing the ‘public, brought 
Pressure to bear on the New York In- 
surance Department to sponsor a bill to 
permit among other things the writing 
of malicious mischief and vandalism in- 
surance and such a measure was passed 
through the legislature and signed by the 
governor this spring. 

Obviously the fire companies under- 
stand that without proper safeguards 
vandalism insurance, written generally, 
can be used to defraud insurance car- 
tiers. Therefore the Explosion Confer- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Our Reply 


“Time control is just a species of high-pressure 
salesmanship,” said an Agent friend the other day. We 
replied: 


There's no high-pressure salesmanship in planning the next day's 
work on the previous evening,—or in examining prospects’ probable 
needs and passing capacities as closely as possible,—or in so planning 
our traveling route about the city or the country as to save the 
precious time that unnecessary steps would waste,—or in reducing 
our sales talk to a pattern that experience has demonstrated will 
produce results,—or in allotting a period each day for health-main- 
taining recreation,—or in fixing a period and a time for keeping abreast 
of what's going on in life insurance and in our own company. 


The man who plans and persistently practices time control will 
never deepen a narrow rut, but, on the contrary, will grow in ability, 
increase in prosperity, and fill his life, so far as money-success can do 
it, with that contentment which is a primary element of the elusive 
thing we call happiness. Time control is commonsense control, noth- 
ing less, and there is no tyranny in it and it does not create servility 
of spirit. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















U. S. Congress Cannot 


Economize On Benefits 
In War Risk Policies 


Last Year’s Economy Act Held 
Unconstitutional in Its 
Insurance Angle 


DECISION BY SUPREME COURT 


Withdrawal of Right to Sue Gov- 
ernment Involved Loss of 
Property Rights 


War risk insurance policies issued by 
the United States Government during 
the World War are valid contracts un- 
der which vested rights have been ac- 


quired and it is unconstitutional for Con- 


evress, as in the Economy Act, to at- 


npt to relieve the government from 
habilit vithout just compensation, the 
UL. S. Supre: Court has held 

The Econ Act, passed by Congress 
last vear to cut down pensions, compen- 
sation and other such payments 


erans, had a clause withdrawing the 


consent of the United States Govern- 
ment to be sued on the insurance poli- 
cies, but the Supreme Court has held 
the act unconstitutional insofar as it af- 
fects insurance contracts rather than 
eratuities. 

It is estimated that 20,000 beneficiaries 
of war risk insurance will be affected by 
the decision. 

The two cases on which the decision 
was made are Lynch vy. United States 
and Wilner v. United States 


Involved Disability Clause 
Each person suing was the beneficiary 
under a policy for yearly renewable term 
insurance issued during the World War, 
pursuant to the War Risk Insurance Act 
of October 6, 1917. The actions were 
brought in April, 1933, in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts, to recover amounts alleged 
to be due. In each case it was alleged 
that the insured had, before September 
1, 1919, and while the policy was in force, 
been totally and permanently disabled; 
that he was entitled to compensation 
sufficient to pay the premiums on the 
policy until it was matured by death; 
that no compensation had ever been 
paid; that the claim for payment was 
presented by the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured; that payment was 
refused, and that thereby the disagree- 
ment arose which the law makes a con- 
dition precedent to the right to bring 
suit. In No. &55 (the Lynch case) the 
insured died November 27, 1924; in No 
861 (the Wilner case) the insured died 
May 15, 1929 
The United States demurred to each 
petition for a writ of certiorari on the 
ground that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction to entertain the suit because 
the consent of the United States to be 
sued had beer f 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Announcing— 
TWO NEW FEATURES 


OF THE 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE POLICY 


I. 


The present contract ($10,000) pays to beneficiary 
if insured dies within 20 years from date of contract, 
$100 a month for 20 years from date of death, and 
then $10,000 cash. Commuted value $23,670. Term 
portion convertible in 12 years. Age at issue limited 
to 45 years. The following are the two new addi- 


tional options. 
Il. 


Pays to beneficiary if insured dies within 15 years 
from date of contract $100 a month for 15 years from 
date of death, and then $10,000 cash. Commuted 
value $20,970. Term portion convertible in 10 years. 
Age at issue limited to 50 years. 


Ill. 


Pays to beneficiary if insured dies within 10 years 
from date of contract $100 a month for 10 years from 
date of death, and then $10,000 cash. Commuted 
value $17,840. Term portion convertible in 7 years. 
Age at issue limited to 55 years. 


— Organized Service— 


The KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 . AShland 4-8610 





THE BIGGEST BUSINESS IN THE WORLD IS FAMILY MAINTENANCE 
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Fitting 


In the Mortgage Fiel 


realization of the fact that the 
resumption of building operations on a 
large scale is essential for the success 
of the recovery program of the admin- 
istration, President Roosevelt has added 
to the emergency program the “National 
Housing Act,” which sets up two new 
corporate entities under the control of 
the federal government and financed by 
it, to wit: the Home Credit Insurance 
Corp. with a capital of $200,000,000, and 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp. with a capital of $100,000,000. The 
purpose of both is to stimulate building 
in various ways and to insure against 
loss from such operations all who will, 
under certain conditions and restrictions 
and under government supervision, assist 
in interesting again the small investor 
in real estate mortgages and guaranteed 
mortgage certificates, once a field much 
in favor with the small capitalist but 
today practically abandoned by him. One 
of the two bills, the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corp., has for its ex- 
pressed purpose to place the investor in 
building and loan societies on the same 
plane with the bank depositors, whose 
deposits up to $2,500 are guaranteed by 
the Federal Bank Deposit Insurance 
Corp. 

This mortgage problem is of a twofold 
nature: First to save what is possible 
from complete loss and destruction of 
such securities that are already in dis- 
tress, mortgages and guaranteed certifi- 
cates distributed among millions of small 
holders, whose entire savings these hold- 
ings often represent; and secondly: To 
devise a new type of security through 
which to regain the confidence of these 
small investors and avoid a repetition of 
what has just happened in the future. Of 
these two the former may be the more 
dificult and the more urgent task, be- 
cause many of these certificates now in 
distress are no longer in the hands of 
the first purchaser but have been ac- 
quired by third parties at bargain prices 
and are held by speculators who hope 
to profit by the ultimate solution of this 
problem and collect far more than they 
have paid for such securities. This is, of 
course, entirely contrary to the plans of 
the government. Here a procedure like 


In the 


the one in the case ot the National 
Surety Co. of New York may point a 
way out. 

For private insurance the question 


arises whether and to what extent and 
manner it can participate in this rehabili- 
tation as well as in the creation of a 
new type of security. Various methods 
are under consideration. Another mat- 
ter might be studied with advantage in 
the rehabilitation of these certificates in 
distress: The one adopted in the revalu- 
ation of German securities, especially 
government bonds, after the post-war in- 
flation. It is essential to create a se- 
curity for which the legal maxim “caveat 
emptor” is eliminated, because, while the 
large investor has the apparatus and 
knowledge at his disposal to examine 
closely the issues in which he invests, 
this maxim is meaningless for the small 
man who must entirely depend on_ the 
reputation of the house issuing these 
bonds, with the results we just are wit- 
nessing. Unless this situation can be 
remedied money will remain in banks 
and savings banks instead of flowing 
again into investments. 

The magnitude and importance of the 
task may be realized once it is under- 


stood that before the present disturbance 
building construction in the U. S. ran an- 
nually to eleven billion dollars, of which 
three billion were for dwelling construc- 
tion; at present these figures are three 
billion and three hundred million re- 
spectively. Five million men were for- 
merly directly employed in the building 
trades with many more indirectly. Forty- 
six billion dollars are loaned on real 
estate of which twenty-two billion is on 
dwellings alone. All this stagnation is 
not due to lack of funds. It is freely 
stated that banks and savings banks are 
full of money looking for investment and 
will so be invested once safe security is 
offered; much of that money would again 
enter the mortgage market, though the 
expectations for a wave of new building 
may be disappointed. All that is needed 
is public confidence. 

The federal government, already en- 
gaged in the insurance of bank deposits, 
is about to enter the insurance field on 
a gigantic scale and to back old and new 
real estate indebtedness to sums running 


into many billions of dollars. All this 
is done with the avowed purpose of 
“priming the pump” so that, with the 


natural implication from that expression, 


once this “priming” has been accom- 
plished and such a security been de- 
signed, government insurance activities 


will be restricted to strictly social pur- 

poses and ultimately cease in all other 

fields. 

How Can Private Insurance Participate 
in this New Set-Up? 

In branches of insurance in which the 
social factor becomes predominating or 
even important private insurance cannot 
successfully operate. Organized for 
profit it can attract capital only where 
profit may be expected with reasonable 
certainty on the basis of past experience. 
It can not experiment in new and untried 
fields. Workmen’s compensation offers 
a good example. It has proved univer- 
saliy a losing game and only a few 
months ago a large American group left 
this branch in which it accumulated noth- 
ing but losses with no hope for a turn 
for the better. 

There is, however, one way for private 
insurance which may be worth while in- 
vestigating in this connection—which 
could be written by private enterprise di- 
rectly and reinsured in a federal cor- 
poration, to take the place of the newly 
organized federal companies—property 
life insurance. 

Five points would call for discussion: 

1. What is the apparatus at the dis- 
posal of the federal government to 
carry through its insurance plans? 
To what extent could the plant at 
the command of private insurance 
furnish trained staffs to the gov- 
ernment ? 

3. A possible modus operandi. 

4. Government supervision of the set- 
up between direct private writing 
and reinsurance by a government 
reinsurance corporation. 

5. How could property life insurance 
operate in the mortgage and guar- 
anteed certificate field ? 

A branch of insurance, which is ex- 
tensively written in Europe, may furnish 
parallels—export credit insurance. Here 
the social factor, prominent from the 
beginning, finally forced the governments 
of several European countries to step in 
and act as reinsurers for private enter- 
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prises, pocketing the loss for the well- 
being of all. The necessity of increas- 
ing exports in order to obtain gold and 
sound foreign currencies compelled the 
countries of Central Europe to make ex- 
port business as easy as possible. Ex- 
port became an imperative necessity. In 
Germany the Hermes wrote this busi- 
ness but it soon became so unprofitable 
that private insurance threatened to drop 
it. But public policy demanded export 
stimulation more than ever so that finally 
the German government, followed by 
other states, entered into an understand- 
ing with private insurance, in this in- 
stance the Hermes, under which pri- 
vate enterprise continued to write this 
type of insurance but was secured under 
a peculiar participation and reinsurance 
treaty with the government against all 
loss from the business. The details of 
these agreements and a study of their 
causes and results, are very instructive 
but it would lead here too far afield to 
more than mention the fact. 

1. Let us now first see to what extent 
the federal government is at present 
equipped to transact a large scale insur- 
ance business as is planned by the men- 
tioned legislation. Such a plan calls for 
a numerous and well-organized body of 
trained personnel which hardly is at the 
command of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and to organize and train such 
a body of competent employes would 
require more time than the government 
can devote to it in view of the admitted 
urgency for getting results and carrying 
through the program. It may not be too 
difficult to gather a clerical force, though 
even here co-ordination and training in 
insurance technics will take time; but 
far more urgent and harder to satisfy is 
the need for thoroughly trained insur- 
ance men capable of assuming leadership 
and executing independently all the de- 
tails of a plan handed to them in a broad 
outline. In this the federal government 
is no doubt weak. 

2. This organization, this trained per- 
sonnel, exists in the institution of pri- 
vate insurance in all its branches, fire, 
life and casualty, and as it apparently is 
the purvose of the government ultimately 


Insurance Into the Government's Plans 


By H. J. Werder 


to abandon this new mortgage insur- 
ance to private enterprise, but under 
federal supervision, it would seem only 
natural that it were found to the en- 
lightened self-interest of private insur- 
ance—not to speak of patriotism—to 
place its plant at the disposal of the 
government while the latter supplies the 
ammunition; let private insurance write 
the direct business and the government 
furnish reinsurance. 

3. The modus operandi would be that 
at the beginning private enterprise 
founds a stock company in the usual man- 
ner, devoted to the direct writing of the 
risks to be covered, which company cedes 
its business under a treaty of reinsur- 
ance to the Federal Reinsurance Co. 
Certain classes of risks would at the be- 
ginning have to be ceded off in their to- 
tality, when no business experience can 
be found for contracts and no statistics 
to form a basis for rates. Of other 
classes private enterprise could at once 
retain a certain percentage, where such 
information already exists. The suppo- 
sition is that over a period of time, as 
experience accumulates, private enter- 
prise would gradually retain more and 
more of certain classes and ever less on 
others, until a time is reached when, on 
the basis of accumulated experience, pri- 
vate enterprise can decide ‘that it can 
write such and such classes while on the 
other hand other classes show such a 
strong factor of social service that pri- 
vate insurance can never undertake to 
write them and they either have to be 
taken over entirely by the federal gov- 
ernment or be dropped as not feasible. 
In the meantime the apparatus is created 
and participation by the federal rein- 
surer in the profits of private insurance 
on certain classes could prevent adverse 
selection of risks. 

4. As has already been stated, the pur- 
pose of the whole procedure is twofold: 
To heal old wounds and to create a new 
type of mortgage security, guaranteed by 
the federal government and_ readily 
salable to the small investor. In view 
of these opportunities given to private 
insurance by the government to develop 
a branch of insurance entirely new on 
this side and in further view of the fact 
that each such security carries the en- 
dorsement of the federal government the 
latter certainly is entitled to closest 
supervision, in fact it cannot accept such 
responsibilities without it. To illustrate 
this type of security and the supervi- 
sion of the coming mortgage bank a re- 
view of conditions in European countries, 
where such banks have operated and is- 
sued their bonds for 150 years, will be 
found instructive. This will follow in a 
later chapter. 

5. Property life insurance, which has 
been mentioned repeatedly in the fore- 
going, and which has been during re- 
cent months more than once described 
in The Eastern Underwriter and other 
insurance and daily newspapers. In order 
to place it before the readers of this 
article a short recapitulation of the es- 
sentials shall be given at this place 

Property ‘Life Insurance 

Property life insurance is the appli- 
cation of the methods of life insurance, 
of statistics, mortality tables and actua- 
rial science, to property. The argument 





for property life insurance runs along 
the following lines: 
Broadly speaking insurance may be 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Insurance In Mortgage Situation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


divided in life and property insurance. 
Life insurance deals with events which 
must happen some day; it is not a ques- 
tion of “if” but of “when.” The event 
is inevitable; the insured lives at a given 
day or he has died. Property insurance, 
however, deals with property; here the 
event insured against is not a question 
of “when” but of “if.” If every building 
would ultimately burn up fire insurance 
as we know it, would be impossible. But 
the “if” risks do not exhaust the haz- 
ards to which property is exposed; it is 
at the same time subject to “when” 
risks, just like human beings, to age, 
illness and final economic extinction. In 
so far as property is exposed to such 
hazards there seems to be no sound rea- 
son, why it should not use the same 
means for its protection human beings 
use, life insurance, property life insur- 
ance. The first question arising is nat- 
urally: Can mortality tables for build- 
ings be compiled and do such tables ex- 
ist? The answer is: They can and they 
do. 

The property life insurance policy 
would be issued in form of an endow- 
ment policy, running for the term of the 
mortgage it is to secure. The accumu- 
lated reserves are an amortization fund, 
assisted by the added security for the 
property so insured of belonging to a 
group of risks where the short lived is 
assisted in paying its loss by those group 
members who live beyond the ascertained 
average. Life insurance started with 
straight death insurance and all the later 
refinements have been added over many 
decades; so property life insurance would 
start with an endowment policy to which 
later surrender values and policy loans 
can be added, as experience shows such 
features to be possible. The liability as- 
sumed under such a policy must be 
clearly limites) and exclude loss by the 
sudden action of the forces of nature 
and also obsolescence. Admittance and 
death would be determined by a stand- 
ing board of experts, in analogy to medi- 
cal examinations, which also would take 
place from time to time as a “building 
health service.” If such a property life 
insurance policy in a federal insurance 
company accompanied every mortgage 





bond offered in small denominations to 
the general public it would become in due 
time as much a matter of course, as is 
today an abstract of title. Mortgage 
loans would no doubt be restricted, at 
least for that type of mortgage, not 
necessarily for all types, but the buyer 
of the security would know what he gets. 
If he wants to take wider risks that 
shall not be prohibited; but then it is 
well that the “emptor caveat” and not 
place the trust in the federal government. 

Of late, when the plans for design- 
ing a new mortgage security were dis- 
cussed, the study of conditions in vari- 
ous European countries has frequently 
been recommended, where such institu- 
tions have operated for 150 years suc- 
cessfully and there is given here a short 
historical outline of the institutions in 
several countries. Many have issued 
such securities through public, semi-pub- 
lic and private organizations, such as 
Landschaften, mortgage banks (Ger- 
many, Austria - Hungary); Kantonal 
Banks (Switzerland); the well known 
Credit Foncier in Paris, which found 
many imitators in the old and new world, 
especially in Latin America; Belgium 
(Caisse Hypothecaire); in Holland, in 
Sweden as far back as 1668, and so on, 
the various systems pooling their advan- 
tages and borrowing from each other 
from time to time. It would lead too far 
to go into details; the whole method 
shall be shown in the Prusso-German 
system, in operation since the end of the 
18th century, and the French system of 
the Credit Foncier operating since 1852. 

The Prusso-German System 


If I select for a more detailed study 
the Prusso-German system and history 
of mortgage banks I am influenced in 
this choice not by the fact that I was 
born and brought up in that country, but 
because Germany and the United States 
have much in common politically and 
economically. 30th are highly indus- 
trialized countries and in both the shift 
from agriculture as the predominant 
source of wealth and wealth production 
to industry and ultimately to mass pro- 
duction, together with the shift of the 
population from the farm and _ small 
towns to large industrial centers has 


(Continued on Page 34) 


J. E. O’Neill With Recht € Kutcher 


James E. O'Neill, who during twelve 
years in the life insurance business has 
been personal producer, supervisor and 
lecturer, has joined the Recht & Kutcher 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in the Empire State Building, New 
York, as a field supervisor. In his new 
capacity Mr. O’Neill will organize and 
train a group of his own in addition to 
personal writing. 

Mr. O’Neill’s experience in life insur- 
ance has been particularly broad. Asso- 
ciated at first with the Travelers and 
later with the Prudential, he has served 
as agent, agency assistant, assistant man- 
ager. His “Radio Broadcasts,” a weekly 
publication addressed to brokers, 
particularly well known. As life insur- 


ance counsellor to the New York Tele- 
phone Co. during the last few years he 
has lectured before more than 7,000 rep- 
resentatives of that organization. 

Born in Portsmouth, Va., in 1895 Mr. 
O’Neill received his schooling in his na- 
tive state and then went with the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey in its busi- 
ness development department. He left 
this work to enter the World War. 

It was in Bordeaux, after the Armis- 
tice, that Mr. O'Neill first became aware 
of his ability to handle men. With a 
number of other officers he was placed 
in charge of the largest American prison 
camp in France for the year following 


was 





JAMES E. O’NEILL 


the end of the war, with 900 men to su- 
pervise. 

Upon his return to this country W. L. 
Hadley of The Eastern Underwriter pre- 
vailed upon him to devote himself to life 
insurance work. In the past five years 
Mr. O’Neill has brought 200 men into this 
field. 











Personal 
ASSISTANCE 


FOR BROKERS, SURPLUS AND 
INDEPENDENT WRITERS 





Information, Rates by telephone 


When you request information, you want 
it furnished quickly and accurately. Our 
Brokerage men have a reputation for han- 
dling inquiries with dispatch. They know 


Life Insurance. 


Policy Lllustrations showing 
results under specific plans 


Our proposals are designed to create “buyer 
interest.”’ Why not try our Family Income 
outline on your next case? There is one 
that “‘clicks’’ on Retirement Income too! 


Personal Discussions and Aid 
if desired 


Often it helps to “‘put two heads together” 
on a case or a situation. Our practical sales 
experience in lining up your cases is yours | 
for the asking. 


Brokerage Manager: Harotp H. Moore 
Production Manager: WHEELER H. Kino, c.1.v. 
Office Manager: F. A. B. Stanton 


ALLEN &SCHMIDT || 


EDWARD W. ALLEN + H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-3873 
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Forty-five At Banquet 
Of Life Supervisors 


w. H. HOLDSWORTH NEW PRES. 
Golf, Tennis and Swimming Events Held 
at Annual Outing in Ridgewood 
Country Club 





The annual outing of the Life Super- 
yisors Association of New York, held at 
the Ridgewood Country Club last week, 
was a successful affair which brought to- 


WILLIAM H. HOLDSWORTH 


gether in companionship and recreation 
a group of men who have their pulse on 
the production of Greater New York. 
The strong position of the insurance 
companies after the long period of de- 
pression and the revival of production 
put them in good humor. There were 
golf, tennis and swimming events and a 
banquet during which the annual meet- 
ing was held. 

William H. Holdsworth, the new pres- 
ident, is one of the assistant managers 
of the Myrick agency, Mutual Life. His 
entire career has been spent with that 
company, his first work being in the 
home office. There he rose to be head 
of one of the departments, and was 
transferred to the old Ives & Myrick 
agency. In Verona, N. J., where he 
lives, he is head of the Masonic organ- 
ization. 


Other Officers 


The new vice-president, Jerome Siegel, 
was educated in Brooklyn schools, went 
into the casualty business, and his first 
life experience was with the Union Cen- 
tral and State Mutual. He joined the 
Garrison agency of the Prudential five 
years ago and is assistant manager of 
the agency. 

James F. MacGrath, the new secretary, 
attended South Orange high school, and 
went into the insurance business in 1923 
with Louis A. Cerf, then general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit in New York City. 
He had charge of brokers. He ay 
the Fidelity Mutual in 1929 in the L. A. 
Cerf, Jr., agency, where he is bw age 
manager. 

Roe Maier, retiring president of the 
association, was toastmdAster at the ban- 
quet. Among prizes given by the toast- 
master for the day’s events were those 
to Harold Smyth, Actna Life, who won 
the tennis event, and Harold Moore; and 
for golf T. F. McGaughan won first prize 
and Charles A. Finley second prize. 


Those at Banquet 


The following is a list of those who 


attended the banquet: 


J. L. Bachman, Regan agency, Connecticut 
Mutual; W. C. Bawden, Connell agency, Provi- 
dent. Mutual; L. M. Baker, Gray agency, Con- 
eectiont Mutual; E. H. Bennett, Seaboard agen- 

New York Life; 


T. Conroy, Myrick agency, 
Mutual Life; H. Cronin, McNulty agency, Pru- 
dential; J. V. Davis, Riehle agency, Equitable 
Society ; C= Genther, Fraser agency, Con- 





necticut Mutual; G. H. Greason, Connell agen- 


cy, Provident Mutual; Wm. Holdsworth, Ives 
& Myrick, Mutual; E. P, Houlihan, Columbian 
National; W. H. King, Allen & Schmidt, New 
England Mutual; G. Klein, Ives & Myrick, 
Mutual Life; L. Lacoss, Luther-Keffer, Aetna 
Life; R. Lahm, Wofford agency, Prudential ; 
Richard Lichtermann, Keane-Patterson, Massa- 


chusetts Mutual. 

P. Lotruglio, Luther-Keffer, Aetna Life; J. 
MacGrath, Jr., Cerf agency, Fidelity Mutual; 
R. A. Maier, Luther-Keffer, Aetna Life; H. H. 
Moore, Allen & Schmidt, New England; 3 
Mumford, Connell agency, Provident; :. F 
Phelps, Leonard agency, National Life ‘of Ver- 
mont; Jerome Siegel and A. A. Press, Garrison 
agency, Prudential; Samuel D. Rosan, Knight 
agency, Union Central. 

F, Sexton, Beardslee agency, Brooklyn 
National; J. G. Smerling, Wolfson agency, 
Berkshire; Carl Smith, Fraser agency, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; H. Smyth, Luther-Keffer, Aetna 
Life; A. L. Sullivan, Tyson agency, Guardian ; 
W. Vickers, Fried agency, New England; W. 
Vogel, Atlantic; S. Weiland, Luther- Keffer, 
Aetna Life; F. P. Wenzil, Jr., Ives & Myrick, 
om og 5 A. H. Oberheim, Bowers agency, Mu- 
tual ; F, McGaughan, Bowers agency, Mutual ; 
K. F. Kock and R. J. O’Brien, Goulden, Wood- 
ward, Cook & Gudeon agency, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; J. I. Coles, Fried agency, New England; 
. &. Wilkinson, Cole agency, Travelers; G. 
Klein, Ives & Myrick, Mutual; C. A. Finley, 
McNulty agency, Prudential. 





“Advisory Service” Set Up 


Starts Business in Newark 


“The Associated Policyholders,” with 
offices in the Industrial Building, New- 
ark, has applied for a certificate of in- 
corporation with the following as incor- 
porators: Jerome Saronoff and George 
Margolis, both of Newark, and Sidney 
Kronberg of Irvington. . 

The papers filed in the Hall of Rec- 
ords in Newark state that the purpose 
of the association is to “carry on the 
business of selling an insurance advisory 
service to the public; to advise its sub- 
scribing members as to their rights and 
privileges under any contract of life in- 
surance, sick or accident insurance that 
they may have or contemplate purchas- 
ing; to protect insurable interest of its 
members; to publish and disseminate 
statements of actuarial nature concern- 
ing different contracts of life insurance.” 


Palmer Criticises Fees 


Abraham Lincoln Life Paid 


Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer 
of Illinois in his report on the Abraham 
Lincoln Life of Springfield, Ill., which 
was released last week, orders the man- 
agement to take steps to place the com- 
pany in condition to meet the require- 
ments of the new Illinois life insurance 
investment act which becomes effective 
July 1, 1935. 

The report criticizes the payment of 
$37,500 attorney fees and $60,000 salaries 
in reinsuring the Springfield Life in 1931 
and orders the directors and officers to 
attempt to regain these fees. 

The report further directs the man- 
agement to continue to make every ef- 
fort to take advantage of facilities of- 
fered by the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration in converting mortgages to 
bonds. It states that losses will be in- 
curred in liquidating assets and that no 
contingency reserve has been set up for 
them. 

Mr. Palmer says the “company is 
prompt in payment of policy claims upon 
proper proof and settlements are made 
in accordance with the various con- 
tracts.” 


LOUIS REICHERT OUTING 








New York Travelers Agency Will Have 
Day of Beach Sports July 31 
at Jones Beach 

The Louis Reichert agency of the 
Travelers, 45 John Street, New York, 
will hold its — salt water outing at 
Jones Beach, L. July 31. Arrange- 
ments for the ay are in charge of Frank 
S. Groh, agency manager of the office. 

The party will leave from the agency 
office by bus, spending the day in various 
beach activities until evening, when a 
shore dinner will top off the event. 

An attractive array of prizes is on dis- 
play in the office to be awarded to win- 
ners of the different games and competi- 
tive sports of the outing. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 

















is full of sales ideas! 
SERVICE serves. 


come better salesmen! 








50 UNION SQUARE 








Guardian Life salesmen look forward twice monthly to re- 
ceiving their copies of SERVICE. 


SERVICE is a new kind of Company magazine. Each issue 
Its name tells its reason for being: 
It helps Guardian Underwriters to be- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 





Luther-Keffer Agency 
Reopens in Mid-Town 


TAKE OVER J. T. BALFE UNIT 





Twelve Men Formerly With McNamara 
Agency Join Aetna; Given Lunch- 
eon at Bankers Club 





The Luther-Keffer Agency of the 
Aetna Life, 100 William Street, New 
York, has reopened its mid-town branch 
office at 100 E. Forty-second Street. For 
years there was an Aetna Life office in 
the mid-town section until about a year 
and a half ago when the staff was con- 
solidated at 100 William Street. 

In this connection K. Luther and 
R. H. Keffer make the interesting an- 
nouncement that twelve men formerly 
connected with the J. C. McNamara Or- 
ganization, headed by John T. Balfe, who 
was for years production manager of 
that office, have signed up with the 
Luther-Keffer Agency and will operate 
from 100 E. Forty-second Street. Mr. 
Balfe will be supervisor of this unit. 

Mr. Luther and Mr. Keffer gave a 
luncheon Wednesday at the Bankers 
Club to this new unit of the agency 
which was also attended by the execu- 
tive staff of the Luther-Keffer Agency. 
Mr. Luther presided at the luncheon. 
Mr. Keffer and Charles P. Rogge. also 
spoke. Brief remarks were made by the 
members of the executive staff present, 
omen them O. A. Krebs, E. A. Muller, 
L. G. Sechtman, E. H. White, W. L. Sit- 
greaves and C. C. Wider. Mr. Balfe and 
Mr. Brady responded for the men of the 
new unit. 

The new unit at the Forty-second 
Street office headed by Supervisor Balfe 
is made up of the following: John H. 
Brady, Allen O. Cole, Carleton F. Griman, 
George F. McClelland, Joseph A. Mc- 
Donough, Frank M. Minninger, James J. 


Rizer, Harry A. Sankin, Wilfred H. 
Simeral, George T. Simon and Thomas 
L. Lantry. 





Samuel A. Boyd Appointed 


Newark Fidelity Manager 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia has appointed Samuel A. Boyd 
manager for northern New Jersey with 
offices at 31 Clinton Street, Newark. Mr. 
Boyd enters his new connection with 
considerable insurance experience behind 
him. For the past four years he has 
represented the New England Mutual 
Life as general agent in Brooklyn and 
prior to that was agency organizer of 
the Johnston and Collins agency of the 
Travelers in New York. 

Mr. Boyd was born in New York and 
is well known in insurance circles in both 
New York and New Jersey, having been 
in the business since 1915, first as a per- 
sonal producer and later as branch office 
cashier. He has talked before many of 
the local agency organizations and has 
written several articles on insurance. 

This is the second office to be opened 
by the Fidelity Mutual in Newark, as 
they are now represented by Maurice 
Strauss of Lippman & Lowy. 


Robbins Remains Co. Head 
While Manager of A. L. C. 


When Colonel C. B. Robbins takes 
over his new duties as manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, to which he was appointed at a 
recent meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, he will not resign his present con- 
nection as president of the Cedar Rap- 
ids Life. His full time will be devoted 
to Convention matters, however, and his 
position as head of the Cedar Rapids 
Life will be formal only, it is understood 
Colonel Robbins assumes his new duties 
with the Convention on July 1. 

FORTUNE ARTICLE ON MET. 

The August issue of Fortune will con- 

tain an article on the Metropolitan Life. 
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Mass. Mutual Extends 
Maintenance Policy 


ISSUES 10 AND 15 YEAR PLANS 











Added to 20 Year Plan of Income for 
Family First Written in April; 
Features of Policies 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life, which 
in April of this year issued a Family 
Maintenance policy with payments for 
twenty years if the insured dies within 
the first twenty years of the policy’s 
existence, has added to that form two 
policies with ten or fifteen year terms. 

A unit consists of $1,000 of Ordinary 
life insurance called the sum insured 
and either $784 of 10 Year Term insur- 
ance on the 10 year plan, or $1,097 of 
15 Year Term insurance on the 15 year 
plan. If the insured’s death occurs with- 
in 10 years (10 year plan) or 15 years 
(15 year plan) from the policy’s date of 
issue, the combined proceeds of the poli- 
cy guarantee an income of $10 per month 
for each $1,000 of the sum insured for 
10 or 15 years from the date of the in- 
sured’s death. At the end of the income 
period the sum insured will be paid in 
cash. 

If the insured outlives the 10 or 15 
year period, the premium under the con- 
tract is reduced to the Ordinary Life 
premium for the sum insured at the 
policyholders age as of the original date 
of issue. Upon the insured’s subsequent 
death, the sum insured only is payable 
as under the Ordinary Life policy. 

In addition to the guaranteed income 
of $10 monthly for each $1,000 of sum 
insured, the policy provides for payment 
of monthly interest dividends commenc- 
ing with the first monthly income pay- 
ment. The amount of these dividends 
depends upon the amount of excess in- 
terest allowed over the 3% guaranteed 
rate. These dividends will be exactly 
the same as the monthly interest divi- 
dends payable under a Family Income 
policy for the same monthly income 
when said monthly payments are made 
for a period of 10 or 15 years. 

The 10 year plan will be issued at ages 
20 to 55 inclusive and the 15 year plan 
at ages 20 to 50 inclusive. Disability and 
Accidental Death Benefits for each $1.000 
of sum insured may be added, subject 
to the usual limits as to age and amount 
of these features. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
that will be retained on these plans is 
$50,000 sum insured on the 10 year plan, 
$40,000 sum insured on the 15 year plan, 
and as before $37,500 on the 20 year 
plan. These limits apply in all cases 
except for females at all ages, and males 
age 20, where the limit is $25,000. 

There are provisions for conversion of 
the term part of the policy into perma- 
nent insurance without medical exami- 
nation during the first seven years under 
the 10 vear plan or the first 10 years 
wnder the 15 vear plan. Also certain 
Term-Automatic life policies may be 
converted to Family Maintenance. 


OREGON MUTUAL CONVENTION 

The Oregon Mutual Life Leaders’ 
Convention will be held at Portland, 
Ore., the home office city, September 4 
and 5. A leading speaker will be George 
L. Baker, former mayor of Portland and 
now general manager of the Oregon 
Manufacturers Association. Dr. Elmer 
A. Fridell of Seattle, Pacific Coast ora- 
tor who has made many speeches on 
legal reserve life insurance, will also be 
on the program. Leading agents, gen- 
eral agents, directors and officers of the 
company will make up the balance of 
the speakers’ list. Plans for entertain- 
ment are also being made. 





LAY INTEREST ATTRACTED 

An open meeting of the Flint Life 
Underwriters Association held recently 
attracted upwards of 500 persons to hear 
Stanley E. Martin, Columbus, O., mil- 
lion-dollar writer. Mr. Martin’s subject 
was “Economic Problems of the Day.” 
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Best’s 1934 Life Reports 
Now Being Distributed 


The Alfred M. Best Co., New York 
City, has just released the twenty-ninth 
annual edition of “Best’s Life Insurance 
Reports,” a standard reference work, at- 
tractively bound, containing some thir- 
teen hundred pages setting forth finan- 
cial and statistical facts concerning all 
the life insurance business in the United 
States and Canada. 

The book contains full information on 
legal reserve companies, fraternal bene- 
fit societies and assessment associations. 

A preface in the 1934 volume calls spe- 
cial attention to the new table of life 
insurance companies by states with net 
retentions and to a new feature of the 
book showing due and accrued interest 
and the cash ratios of earnings. 





UNION CENTRAL APP-A-WEEKERS 

The, Union Central Life, which held a 
campaign for app-a-week production dur- 
ing the twelve months ending June 1, had 
fourteen representatives who completed 
the year with a record of fifty-two weeks 
of consecutive production. Two of these 
were New Yorkers, Louis Guberman and 
Herman Stark of the C. B. Knight Agen- 
cy. There were 405 men who produced 
an examined case in four consecutive 
weeks of a calendar month, the New 
York agency leading the field with fifty- 
three. The contest continues for the next 
twelve months. 





MUSKEGON GROUP ENTERTAINED 

Members of the Metropolitan Life 
staff in Muskegon, Mich., headed by C. 
T. Walsh, Muskegon district manager, 
were guests of the company recently at 
a dinner dance in the Occidental Hotel 
ballroom. The affair was arranged in 
recognition of the Muskegon sales 
staff’s record in leading the northwest- 
ern territory during 1933. 


Seize Mail Insurance 
Outfit in California 


ARREST BY FEDERAL OFFICERS 





Nine Men Held on Charges of Fraud by 
Mail; Organization Had Many 
Company Name Aliases 





The breaking up of a concern which 
under many names had been operating 
in Los Angeles, accused of defrauding 
holders of its “insurance policies” has 
been accomplished by the arrest of nine 
residents of Los Angeles and Beverly 
Hills by United States marshals on 
charges of misusing the mails. It is al- 
leged that the swindling amounted to 
$10,000,000. Nine counts were included 
in a secret Federal grand jury indictment. 

Those arrested were all officers of the 
National Security Life, home office in 
Beverly Hills. They are A. L. Rose, 
president; D. D. Rose, Sidney G. Rose; 
M. Rosenthal, vice-president; D. S. 
Kemp, secretary-manager; B. Abrams, 
secretary; B. Katz, cashier; A. D. Krieg- 
er, legal adviser, and Dr. George H. Lew, 
medical director. 

According to post office inspectors the 
men came from Chicago to Los Angeles 
in 1931 and started business under many 
different company names. Literature 
made claims of $45,000,000 in force for 
the organization, but investigators say 
that about $10,000,000 was the figure ac- 
tually in force. 

The charge is also made that the com- 
pany refused to pay claims of policy- 
holders. Bond was set at $10,000 for each 
defendant. 

Among names used by the outfit were: 
United States Alliance Association, Ster- 
ling Association, Sterling Underwriters, 
Inc., Sterling Penny-a-Day, Ltd., Ster- 
ling Policies, Sterling Security Alliance 
Association, Guaranty Union Life Insur- 
ance Co., American Agency and Pacific 
National Association. 
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C. E. Spencer General Agent 
For Penn Mutual in Toledo 


Charles E. Spencer has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Penn Mutual 
Life in its Toledo territory to take the 
place of John P. Gomph, whose serious 
illness has made it necessary for him to 
resign. When Mr. Gomph has recovered 
his health he will join the agency as a 
personal producer. 

Mr. Spencer had his first life insur- 
ance contact in 1924 with the Metro- 
politan, dealing with life, accident and 
health insurance. After five years in that 
position he became a member of. the 
Penn Mutual’s Ralph G. Engelsman 
agency in New York City as a solicitor. 
He graduated from the New York Uni- 
versity Life Insurance Training Course 
in July, 1930, and was appointed a super- 
visor by Mr. Engelsman. This was fol- 
lowed by graduation from the company’s 
agency building school. His record in 
the Engelsman agency led to his selec- 
tion as superintendent of agencies in the 
company’s central region, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


SHUGG CHOSEN ST. LOUIS HEAD 


St. ‘Louis Underwriters Association 
Elects A. P. Shugg President 
in Annual Meeting 


Arthur P. Shugg, general agent, Aetna 
Life, was elected president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
at its annual meeting at the Hotel Stat- 
ler last week. He succeeds H. Arch 
Moores, National Life of Vermont. 

Other new officers of the association 
are Arthur E. Miller, special agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, first vice-pres- 
ident; Howard H. Cammack, manager, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, second vic-- 
president; members of the board of di- 
rectors for three years each, H. Arch 
Moores and Harry Wuertenbaecher, sp°- 
cial agent, Penn Mutual Life. 








GUY GOLDSTANDT MARRIES 


Guy Goldstandt of New York, former- 
ly with the Homer Jamison agency in 
Oklahoma, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and Mrs. Mary Jane Weaver of 
Oklahoma City, were married recently. 
Mr. Goldstandt has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years, recently 
removing from Oklahoma City to New 
York. He was publicity director for the 
Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





TOPEKA GENERAL AGENTS 


The appointment of Pierce and Co. as 
general agents in Topeka, Kansas, for 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne 
has been announced by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and manager of agencies. Don 
P. Pierce, the principal in Pierce and 
Co., has spent the last ten years in the 
insurance business and has in this work 
a fine record for agency building and 
personal production. 
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State Mutual Drive 
Three-Month Success 


HELD “PAGEANT OF PROGRESS” 


Big Production on Last Day of Ninetieth 
Anniversary Campaign; Many Agen- 
cies Exceed Quota 


For the last three months the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester has been con- 
ducting a ninetieth anniversary cam- 
paign; it concluded on June 16 and the 
amount of business turned in on the last 
day was the greatest with one exception 
that the company has ever had, both in 
number of applications and volume. The 
one bigger day was the drive in cele- 
bration of President Chandler Bullock’s 
birthday last August. This year’s cam- 
paign, called the “Pageant of Progress,” 
was the biggest ever staged by the com- 
pany. 

Business issued and pending for the 
first half of June shows an 80% in- 
crease over last year and is 28% ahead 
of issued business for the entire month 
of June last year. 


Many agencies went over their quotas 
several weeks before the contest ended 
and continued to pile up gains. First in 
amount of submitted business was the 
Frank W. Pennell office in New York, 
which also was the leader in paid busi- 
ness. Following in order come the 
Joshua B. Clark agency in Boston, the 
T. M. Searles office in Newark and the 
Joe C. Caperton office in Chicago. 

In addition to this more than 50% of 





War Risk Policies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Congress of March 20, 1933 (chap. 3, 48 
Stat. 9), known as the Economy Act. 

The beneficiaries’ contention was that 
that portion of section 17 of the Econ- 
omy Act which purported to repeai “all 
laws granting or pertaining to yearly 
renewable term insurance” was uncon- 
stitutional and void because it deprived 
them of property without due process 
of law and without just compensation, 
in violation of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Contracts, Not Gratuities 


The opinion of the Supreme Court an- 
nounced by Justice Brandeis, declared 
void the Economy Act of 1933 in so far 
as it purports to repeal all laws grant- 
ing or pertaining to yearly renewable 
term war risk insurance “in that it at- 
tempts to relieve the United States from 
liability on valid contracts under which 
vested rights have been acquired” with- 
out making just compensation to the 
beneficiaries, in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

War risk insurance policies are not 
gratuities, but are contracts, said Justice 
Brandeis, and Congress in providing 
such insurance did not reserve the pow- 
er later to curtail the benefits flowing 
therefrom. The due process clause of 
Amendment Five prohibited the United 
States from annulling the contracts un- 
der consideration. 

The repealing clause cannot be sus- 
tained, it was further held, on the 
ground that it merely withdraws the 
consent of the United States to be sued, 
the dominant intent of Congress being 
not the repeal of the remedy, but the 
repeal of the right, and no other pro- 
vision of the act suffices to sustain a 
judgment denying recovery on _ such 
policies. 

_The decision makes clear the distinc- 
tion between contracts of insurance and 
gratuities which comprehend compensa- 
tion allowances, pensions and other spe- 
cial privileges accorded under the law to 
veterans. Those insured under War 
Risk policies paid premiums out of their 
army wages. 


the company’s agencies went over the 
top, breaking the subscribed thermom- 
eters on charts made up each week at 
the home office, and graduated to weekly 
quotas. 

Begun on March 16, announced to 
agents by broadsides sent to homes and 
offices, the contest activity was kept at 
a high pitch by booklets, by the weekly 
four-page contest bulletin “Studio News,” 
by special sales helps and by personal 
letters from the home office. 

Movie vernacular was used through- 
out to describe the progress of events. 
The entire cast of more than 1,000 full- 
time agents was divided by agencies into 
five stages. During the contest. each 
agency received weekly two graduated 
charts, one a comparison of progress 
(submitted and paid film) of stages, and 
the other a comparison of agencies in 
the stage to which it belonged. 

This idea of matching agencies by 
groups and of stirring rivalries among 
individual agencies resulted both in con- 
tests within each stage and within 
agencies. 

The campaign just ended for submis- 
sion of business was the largest and most 
complete ever staged by the State Mu- 
tual Life and the most successful. It has 
made new records in every department 
of production. 
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Other Businesses Now 
In “Armstrong” Days 


CLIFTON MALONEY COMPARISON 





President of Philadelphia Life Given 
Birthday Luncheon by Agents; 
Production Ahead 30% 





The economic and social changes of 
the immediate present were likened to 
those which took place during the Arm- 
strong investigations three decades ago 
in a speech by Clifton Maloney, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Life, at a lun- 
cheon given by the home office Plico 
Club, composed of the company’s agents, 
in honor of Mr. Maloney’s birthday. The 
Armstrong program also appeared radi- 
cal at the time but with the readjust- 
ments which followed much good was 
accomplished, and what was done in life 
insurance over twenty-five years ago is 
being done in other businesses nqw, he 
indicated. 

Mr. Maloney does not expect to see 
a return of “old time” prosperity nor 
does he expect the millennium in the 
immediate future but he does look for- 
ward to a sounder and better adjust- 
ment of our social and financial set-up. 
He urged the agents of the Philadelphia 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book,“The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Life to be alive to the changing world 
about them and to contribute to the 
march of progress by doing a better and 
more intelligent job than ever. 

Mr. Maloney’s address is to be printed 
as No. 9 of the company’s education 
series. 

One of the high spots of the day was 
when James A. Stringer, who signed the 
first agency contract when the company 
started and who is still a consistent pro- 
ducer, having won the Convention Club 
for 1934, brought in the lighted birth- 
day cake, singing, “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” in which all joined. 

It was reported during the mecting 
that the average weekly paid-for busi- 
ness to date for 1934 showed an increase 
of 30% over the weekly production for 
the corresponding weeks of 1933, while 
the average written business showed a 
40% increase. 

The three months’ campaign held in 
honor of President. Maloney is in full 
swing, with all agencies showing a large 
volume of paid-for and written business. 





ASSOCIATION IN ANDERSON, IND. 

An association of life underwriters has 
just been formed at Anderson, Ind., with 
a charter membership thus far of about 
fifty persons. Applications made prior to 
July 1 will be charter memberships. B. 
Franklin Haugh is an active organizer. 
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W. N. Watson _Anesioted 
Boston General Agent 


FOR THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 





Served the Connecticut Mutual in Bos- 
ton For Past Six Years; Suc- 


ceeds V. W. Kenney 





Wallace N. Watson has been appoint- 
ed general agent at Boston for the Con- 
necticut Mutual, succeeding V. W. Ken- 
ney, resigned. Mr. Watson will operate 
in a territory covering parts of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. 

After thirteen years in the railroad 
business Mr. Watson entered the life in- 
surance field as a personal producer with 
the Phoenix Mutual in 1925 and in 1926 
and 1927 he had a million dollar produc- 
tion. He became agency assistant for 
the Phoenix Mutual and since 1928 has 
been manager of the Boston agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual. 

He attended Purdue University, class 
of 1913, where he was a member of Sig- 
ma Chi fraternity and Sigma Delta Chi, 
honorary journalistic fraternity. He is 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Sales Manage rs Club 
of the Chamber, the executive committee 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Boston Life Insurance Trust 
Council, and Beaver Lodge, F.& A. M. 

Associated with Mr. Watson will be 
Milo F. Brown, Henry W. Diman, Frank 
W. Fletcher, Samuel J. Horton, Herford 
P. Kenyon, Frederic A. Lamb, Joseph J. 
Quadros and Chester A. Weir, all of 
Boston; Blaylock Atherton and George 
F. Gidge of Nashua, N. H., and John J. 
Hallinan of Concord, N. H. 





Men Best Cashiers, Simpkins 
Tells Newark Mgrs. Group 


Raymond W. Simpkins, agency assist- 
ant at the home office of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, attracted a good bit of 
attention last week when he told Newark 
general agents and managers why, in his 
opinion, men make much better cashiers 
for life insurance offices than women. 
The cashier, he pointed out, plays an im- 
portant part in the operation of an in- 
surance agency as he is more a business 
manager than a cashier, aids in keeping 
business on the books and looks after 
much of the service provided for policy- 
holders. However, there are many suc- 
cessful women cashiers in life insurance. 

The organization addressed by Mr. 
Simpkins is an informal round-table 
which has been holding monthly meet- 
ings for about a year. It has a secre- 
tary, who is Charles J. Zimmerman, gen- 
eral agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life and new president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey. There is no connection between 
the association and the managers’ group. 


TRIBUTE TO KARL LJUNG, JR. 

The success of a conservation cam- 
paign conducted by the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro, N. C., in 1933 
between May 15 and June 15 was re- 
sponsible for a similar drive carried on 





for the same period this year. Karl 
Ljung, Jr., assistant secretary of the 
company and for the past nine years 


manager of its conservation department, 


was the figure around which the cam- 
paign revolved, his birthday on June 15 
being the occasion for the effort. Miss 


Mary R. Taylor, secretary to President 
Price, launched and conducted both the 
1933 and 1934 projects. The esteem and 
loyalty of cashiers was expressed in $1,- 
382,43) of business reinstated, which is 
an increase of 60% over a _ regular 
month’s volume of reinstatements. 

R. P. GARRISON IN HOSPITAL 

R. P. Garrison, manager of the Pru- 
dential agency at 217 Broadway, New 
York City, was operated on for appen- 
idcitis last Tuesday in the Homeopathic 
Hospital in East Orange, N. J. Leo 
Blatz, assistant manager of the agency, 
reported that Mr. Garrison is getting 
along well and will return to the office 
after a month of convalescence. 








Cen General Holds Field 
Conference at Lake Placid Club 


By Clarence Axman 


The triennial convention of Connecti- 
cut General managers, general agents 
and qualified agents held at the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., this 
week cheered President Huntington in 
his talk which wound up the sessions 
Thursday afternoon as he presented the 
strong financial picture of the company 
and talked optimistically of the invest- 
ment situation. For the first five months 
of 1934 the company has collected almost 
twice as much interest on farm loans as 
for the same period last year and as 
much interest as last year on city loans. 
The present low interest rates in the 
general investment world will undoubt- 
edly show improvement in the future. 

This year’s convention is distinctly an 
agent’s convention, as they carried out 
the program for the most part. A large 
part of the convention consisted of 
dramatized sketches with agents acting 
the roles and in addition members of 
the New York City, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Detroit agencies put on 
their own acts in which agents told how 
they plan, prospect and sell. About 320 
were present. 

Vice-President Frazar B. Wilde told 
the convention of an interesting investi- 
gation the company recently made which 
demonstrates that the public is not over- 
insured. One thousand recent applica- 
tions where insurance was issued were 
reviewed. The total average insurance 
on these lives, including that carried in 
other companies, was almost exactly $10,- 
000, but the average income was almost 
an even $3,000, so that this selected group 
was protected for only three and a third 
times their income, or less than four 
years of insurance protection if all the 
money were available for income. “We 
know this would not be true as there 
would be bills and other expenses to dis- 
pose of,” said Mr. Wilde. “Nothing fur- 
ther is needed to demonstrate that de- 
spite our efficient work in selling life in- 
surance the public is not overinsured, 
even though some individuals may be.” 

Dunham Praises Company Strength 


Colonel Howard P. Dunham, Connecti- 
cut Commissioner, praised the strength 
and stability of the Connecticut com- 


panies. He has recently been to Wash- 
ington, where he appeared before the 
R.F.C. where he heard officers of that 





Palmer Barred Illinois Co.; 


Now Sues Him For $50,000 

Suit for $50,000 damages was filed 
against Director of Insurance Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois in Chicago last week 
by the Illinois Mutual Life, which was 
organized less than one year ago by the 
Pacific States Life of Denver. This lat- 
ter company reinsured the business of 
the old Chicago National Life in a deal 
that caused considerable criticism. 

The suit alleges that Palmer refused to 
license the company to do business be- 
cause of personal dislike of its officers. 
F. S. Heilemann is president and E. R. 
Elliott is vice-president and attorney. 

Director Palmer, in his reply, said that 
the company has failed to meet the qual- 
ification requirements of the state laws. 





FICTOR C. VETTE DEAD 
Fictor C. Vette, manager of the Rail- 
road department ‘of the Pacific Mutual, 
died recently in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. Vette was formerly a resident of 
Vincennes, Ind. 


G. W. COLE DIES IN JACKSON 

G. W. Cole, formerly connected with 
the home office of the-Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss., died in that city last week 
after a brief illness. Mr. Cole’s father, 
the late W. Q. Cole, served the company 
many years as president. 





governmental body say most pleasant 
things about the situation of Connecticut 
companies. Colonel Dunham paused a 
moment to discuss the Frazer-Lemke 
farm moratorium measure passed by 
Congress. He said it was a serious mat- 
ter to companies as they would lose some 
millions if President Roosevelt signs the 
bill. Opposition to it is great in many 
quarters, but no one knows whether 
Roosevelt will sign or not. 
What One Agency Has Done With 


Programs 
One of the men at the Lake Placid 
convention who has attracted national 


attention by his achievements is S. F. 
Smith, new general agent of the com- 
pany at Philadelphia, an agency which 
has seventy men. It was Smith’s record 
as head of the Pittsburgh agency which 
showed he had unusual managerial talent 
as he took a lot of new men and devel- 
oped them successfully there, using pro- 
gram methods. 

Members of the Pittsburgh agency 
were on the platform Wednesday to il- 
lustrate the value of prepared selling 
plans. General Agent Smith summed up 
the Pittsburgh agency record by saying: 
“It is interesting that over a one-year 
period ended June 1 last one immediate 
sale was made out of each two programs 
prepared and during the year one sale 
was made out of every one and three- 
tenths prepared selling talks.” The aver- 
age sale was approximately $7,000. It is 
possible for an agent to prepare three 
programs a week and carry on the other 
service activities of his business. If he 
does present three programs a week on 
first grade prospects, he will pay for up- 
wards of $500,000 a year, in Mr. Smith’s 
opinion. 

A Detroit agent who said that the pub- 
lic is getting fed up on requests to hand 
over policies for analysis met with ap- 
plause from the convention. This agent 
said that so many agents were asking 
people to let them survey their policies 
that if all of these requests met acquies- 
cence the average business man’s policies 
would be out of his possession most of 
the time. 

A dramatic sketch called “The Magi- 
cian,” acted by Massachusetts agents, 
made the biggest hit of the dramatized 
playlets. A magician shows in a series 
of scenes what happens toa happy family 
group when the head of the family dies. 
This sketch and some others were 
coached and gtage managed by Olivia 
Orth, Milwaukee, assisted by Grace Olm- 
stead Scouten, Rome, N. Y., office of the 
Connecticut General. 

No announcements of policy changes 
or other news statements were made by 
officers of the company. The chairman 
of the convention was Frazar B. Wilde, 
vice-president. He was the first speaker. 





MEMBERSHIP CROSSES 20,000 

The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has crossed 
20,000 and on Wednesday was 20,105. 
This is an all time high membership rec- 
ord in the forty-five years of the Asso- 
ciation’s history. 

This news will be a pleasart greeting 
to Theodore M. Riehle, vice-president of 
the National Association and chairman 
of its membership committee, who is due 
to arrive in New York on Sunday from 
a hurried trip to Europe where he went 
to accompany Mrs. Riehle back home. 





LITTIG JOINS NAT’L_OF VT. 

Adam E. Littig of Davenport, Iowa, 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
the National Life of Vermont to co-op- 
erate with the company‘s agencies in the 
Middle West. He was formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Register Life of 
Davenport. He will continue his resi- 
dence at Davenport. 
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Parkinson Speaks Of 
Insurance as Career 


RECORDED BY NEWS REEL MEN 








Equitable Society President Addresses 
College Graduates in Conference 
For Vocational Guidance 





That life insurance offers to college 
sraduates not only an opportunity for a 
career but also for public service was 
Parkinson, 


emphasized by Thomas I. 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, in his address Tuesday before the 
opening session of the Choosing-a-Ca- 
reer Conference at the new auditorium of 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark. 

Immediately following his address be- 
fore the audience of college graduates 
who filled the auditorium Mr. Parkinson 
was photographed by the news camera- 
men. He also summed up his ideas on 
insurance as a career for the Paramount 
News Service. 

Before the camera Mr. Parkinson said 
that the business executive is not a pro- 
prietor but an administrator. He admin- 
isters the affairs of those who own his 
business. He is an administrator but his 
initiative in ‘business must not be throt- 
tled by government control. 

In his speech Mr. Parkinson 
“Those of you who are minded to do 
something more than earn money and 
who seek to render a service not only to 
the man immediately before you but to 
those who are to come and to the com- 
munity in general could not find, as I 
have not been able to find, a better field 
in which to labor.” 

Believes Government Will Revert to 


Old Ideals 
In referring to the opportunities for 
work in the government service which 


said: 


had been referred to by Governor of 
New Jersey A. Harry Moore in opening 
the conference Mr. Parkinson - said: 
“While it is true that government has 


been expanding its functions and provid- 
ing more and more opportunities for ed- 
ucated men and women, I am one of 
those who believe that when the emer- 
gency is past the government organiza- 
tions will again contract and the govern- 
ment will become again what American 
tradition calls for: An instrumentality of 
the people, not an instrumentality to pro- 
vide for the people.” 

Mr. Parkinson’s address was the first 
of about thirty talks which were given 
by men and women who have achieved 
success in industry and the professions 
with the idea in mind that they will aid 
recent college graduates in deciding upon 
business careers. The many _ speeches 
will appear in the book, “Choosing a 
Career,” which will be edited by George 
Bijur, director of the conference. 
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Ask Federal Trustees 
For Old Peoria Life 


SUIT BY FIVE POLICYHOLDERS 





Would Set Aside All Action to Date; 
Company Claims Solvency Now; 


O’Hern Studies Bids 





The latest kink in legal maneuvers in 
the receivership of the Peoria Life is 
filing of a petition in the U. S. District 
Court at Springfield, Ill., for the com- 
pany to be placed in Federal trusteeship 
under recent amendments to the national 
bankruptcy act, signed by President 
Roosevelt June 7. 

If the five policyholders petitioning as 
creditors are successful in their appeal 
for Federal court action, all of the liti- 
gation in the state courts, including the 
Supreme Court, will be disregarded as if 
it never had taken place, according to 
attorneys. The petitioners are: Fred 
Matalone, Harry Rogers, W. C. Phelon, 
James Goditus and Benjamin Seelager. 

Quick reorganization is the aim of the 
statutes under which the new proceeding 
is brought. Within thirty days it is 
claimed the Federal court could decide 
upon a plan for rehabilitating the insolv- 
ent company. Whatever plan the court 
might adopt would require consent of 
two-thirds of the policyholders to put it 
into effect. 

J. B. Wolfenbarger, attorney for the 
Peoria Life, however, declares that the 
bankruptcy act as amended does not ap- 
ply to insurance companies. He declared 
he was of the opinion the company 
would resist to the limit the attempt to 
transfer proceedings to the Federal court 
and start anew as involving a foolish 
waste of more money. 

A hearing in Federal court has not yet 
been set. 

Old Company Asks Right to Resume 
Business 

A petition has been filed by Mr. Wolf- 
enbarger in Circuit Court stating that the 
Peoria Life has been offered $4,000,000 
capital and asking that the company be 
permitted to resume business as a solv- 
ent company. Mr. Wolfenbarger, coun- 
sel and a heavy stockholder of the com- 
pany, claims that the company’s re- 
sources, particularly its security holdings, 
have increased in value sufficiently to 
wipe out any serious deficit. 

The State Supreme Court at Spring- 
field has not yet filed its written opinion 
in support of its oral decision setting 
aside a decree of the late Circuit Judge 
John M. Niehaus transferring Peoria 
Life assets to the Peoria Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to carry out mutual- 
ization of the company. 

Mr. O’Hern is awaiting directions to 
be incorporated in the written opinion 
before making a report to the Circuit 
Court upon reinsurance bids, which he 
has been studying since May 15. 


I. A. C. Annual Meet Set For 
Sept. 10 at Westchester Club 


The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference has decided 
to hold the next annual meeting at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
September 10 to 12. There will be three 
morning sessions and luncheons, with 
the afternoons free for the various forms 
of recreation offered by the club. 

The general program committee con- 
sists of Arthur Fisk, Prudential, as 
chairman; Charles E. Freeman, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; Dr. Willis H. Haz- 
ard, New England Mutual, and President 
Putnam as member ex officio. 

The entertainment is in charge of 
Frank Ennis, America Fore Group. 
Printing will be handled by Jarvis Ma- 
son, London Assurance, and registration 
will be in the hands of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Arthur Reddall, Equitable Society. 

Harold E. Taylor, chairman, public re- 
lations committee, advises that the gen- 
eral committee is now busily engaged 
arranging for speakers and other fea- 
tures. A large attendance of the I. A. C. 
members and their families is expected. 








Are they interested? They are! Thou- 
sands of families have asked for “that 
booklet which tells in easy-to-under- 
stand words how I can get full protec- 
tion for my family in spite of this 


depression.” 


‘A Way Out” 


for families with depression incomes 


Yes . . . there are thousands of them. We 
all know it. Families who have been hard 


hit . . . salaries cut . 


producing . . . total incomes ’way down. 
But they want protection just the same. 
And they’re looking for a way out. 


In Union Central’s national advertising 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Col- 
lier’s—and over the Columbia Broadcasting 


. investments not 


can families. 





“I’m desperately worried, Jane. If any- 
thing should happen to me, you and the 
children wouldn’t have enough to live on. Plan we 


Of course, when times get better... . 


were 


“Why not look into that 
new Economic Adjustment 


reading 


about last night?’ 





System—we’re offering that “way out” in 
the Economic Adjustment Plan. Already 
this policy has provided more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of new protection for Ameri- 


This 1934 selling appeal is ringing the 
bell because it recognizes today’s obstacles 
—and gets around them—before the pros- 
pect has a chance to bring them up! 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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Loomis, Simmons and Camps Added 
To List of Convention Speakers 


Three more nationally known figures 
in life insurance have accepted invita- 
tions to address the forty-fifth—fifth in- 
ternational—annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which will be held at the Hotel Schroeder 
in Milwaukee September 24-28. The three 
new speakers announced by Holgar J. 


Johnson, chairman of the national con- 


vention program committee, are James 
Lee Loomis, president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life; Theodore M. Simmons, man- 
ager of the United States agencies, Pan- 
American Life, and Manuel Camps, Jr., 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
in Boston. 

Mr. Loomis is well known as one of 
the leading life insurance executives and 
friend and close co-operator of the field 
men. His success in the life insurance 
business dates from 1909, when he first 
joined the Connecticut Mutual as assist- 
ant secretary. From the start his un- 
usual ability was recognized and his ad- 
vancement has been rapid. In 1918 he 
was elected vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual and a few months later 
was made a director of the company. 
Upon the death of the late president, 
Henry S. Robinson, in 1926, Mr. Loomis 
became chief executive of the company. 

Throughout his insurance career Pres- 
ident Loomis has been active in various 
life insurance associations. He has shown 
a friendly and sympathetic interest in 
the growth and development of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and has always been keen to co-operate 
in every way possible in its work. In 
1930 he was chairman at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

He was born in 1878, in the town of 
Granby, Conn., where he still lives in the 
old family homestead and where he ob- 
tained his primary education. He later 
entered the New York Military Acad- 
emy, at Cornwall-on-the- Hudson, grad- 
uating in 1901 with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. Following graduation he entered 
the firm of Loomis Brothers, which he 
left in 1902 to enter the Yale Law School. 
In 1905 he was admitted to the Connec- 
ticut Bar and practiced law in Hartford 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Loomis is a director of many Con- 
necticut institutions, among which are 
the Phoenix (Fire), the Hartford Coun- 
ty Mutual Fire, the First National Bank 
of Hartford and the Simsbury Bank & 
Trust Co. He is a trustee of the Society 
for Savings in Hartford, and is also ac- 
tive in educational circles, being vice- 
president and trustee of the Loomis In- 
stitute of Windsor, Conn. 


Theodore M. Simmons 


Mr. Simmons is regarded as one of the 
most successful of the younger life in- 
surance agency executives of the United 
States. As manager of the United States 
agencies of the Pan-American Life he 
has supervision over the entire domestic 
agency organization of the company, in- 
cluding sixty-five branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies employing over six hundred 
fieldmen. 

First employed by the Pan-American 
as a salesman while in school, Mr. Sim- 
mons made an unusual record as a part- 
time life insurance man. Upon complet- 
ing his university training he entered the 
home office of the company as assistant 
manager of conservation, following which 
he was advanced to the position of man- 
ager of the health and accident depart- 
ment and later to the post of assistant 
superintendent of agencies. He was pro- 
moted to his present position in July, 
1929 

Aside from his position in the life in- 
surance business of New Orleans Mr. 
Simmons is prominently connected other- 
wise in a business way, being a director 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 


New Orleans and vice-president of the 
National Service and Appraisal Co. 

Mr. Simmons is a speaker of note and 
his ability along this line added greatly 
to his. success as vice-chairman, in 1932, 
and as general campaign chairman, in 
1933, of the New Orleans Community 
Chest. He is active in the civic affairs 
of New Orleans, being a director of the 
Community Chest and vice-chairman of 
the Members’ Council of the Association 
of Commerce of New Orleans. 

Also active socially, Mr. Simmons is a 
member of the New Orleans Athletic 
Club, the Louisiana Club and the New 
Orleans Country Club. He was educated 
at Tulane and Washington and Lee uni- 
versities and is a member of Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. He is married and has 
one son, Theodore M. Simmons, Jr. 

Manuel Camps, Jr. 

Manuel Camps, Jr., was graduated from 
Colgate University at Hamilton, N. Y., 
in 1922, and after three years in a man- 
ufacturing business entered the life in- 
surance business in September, 1925, as 
an agent for the Penn Mutual in Utica. 

After two years he was made super- 
visor of that agency and remained in 
that position for a year and a half, until 
January, 1929, when the Penn Mutual 
appointed him general agent at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Starting from scratch, at 
the end of three years he had thirty full- 
time agents and paid for $2,700,000 in 
the year 1931 (1929, $1,500,000; 1930, $2,- 
300,000; 1931, $2,700,000). 

In January, 1932, the Penn Mutual ap- 
pointed him general agent at Atlanta. 
This agency was a going concern, and 
the year previous had paid for $4,000,000. 
During the first six months of Mr. 
Camps’ regime the Atlanta agency paid 
for $3,700,000, at which time he was 
transferred to his present position in 
Boston. 

During the iast month of Mr. Camps’ 
regime in Atlanta the agency put on a 
special drive and paid for $1,250,000, 
which was the largest single month in 
that agency’s forty-two years’ history 
and the first time the agency paid for 
$1,000,000 in one month. The agency 
subsequently ended the year 1932 with 
over $5,000,000 paid, which was the big- 
gest year in their forty-two years’ his- 
tory. 

The Boston agency is about fifty years 
old, and in the twenty-one months that 
Mr. Camps has been in charge of it the 
agency has had nineteen monthly plus 
signs. Incidentally, Mr. Camps has been 
a general agent for a total of sixty-four 
months, in three cities, and in that time 
has had fifty-eight monthly plus signs 
and only six monthly minus signs. 





NEW A. B. A. PAMPHLET 





Contains Guiding Principles Recently 
Approved by Committees of National 
Association of Life Underwriters 

The trust division of the American 
Bankers Association has issued a pam- 
phlet containing the new statement of 
guiding principles recently approved by 
their executive committee and the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. These are 
available from the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association, 22 East 
Fortieth Street, New York City, at ten 
cents each or in quantity lots as follows 


100 copies Gniw lagna a enna 5.50 
ND 6. Giawanendenkowe 20.00 
EMO CORRES: bc ciincacsacecs 35.00 





WHEELING ASS’N OFFICERS 

Officers have been elected by the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Life Underwriters’ 
Association as follows: President, G. 
Loring Van Camp; first vice-president, 
J. A. Morrison; second vice-president, 
John N. Cook; and secretary-treasurer, 
James R. Paisley. 


Moslems’ Objections 
Bar to Insurance Sales 


OVERCOME BY MANY DEVICES 





Koran Felt by Many to Forbid Allevia- 
tion of Suffering on Earth; Can 
Sell Policies as Savings 





Religious opposition to life insurance, 
frequently encountered in this country a 
few decades ago but now almost un- 
known, plays an important part in the 
insuring of Moslem people. Insurance 
often has to be disguised as some other 
kind of saving in order to make a sale. 

Recently two European insurance 
weeklies, La Semaine of Paris and Neu- 
mann’s Zeitschrift of Berlin, discussed 
the Moslem attitude. 

La Semaine writes about conditions in 
Algeria, where it is very difficult to sell 
insurance to the natives. The Koran, 
the holy book of Islam, and its inter- 
preters, of whom there are legion, are 
said to forbid insurance as contrary to 
the will of God and an interference with 
His plans. According to the will of Al- 
lah the true believer is recompensed in 
Heaven for all ill he suffers while in the 
flesh, and it 1s considered sinful to de- 
prive the true believer of this reward. 

Accident insurance, particularly of 
third parties in automobile accidents, is 
sold by arguing that the insured is not 
deprived of his possible rewards in 
Heaven, as he does not suffer in the 
flesh, but a third party. Life imsurance 
is sold on a subterfuge. The agent of- 
fers to introduce the prospect to a cor- 
poration which offers to pay a stated 
sum of money plus interest after a cer- 
tain period of time provided the insured 
fays a fixed sum to that corporation 
every three, six or twelve months, as 
the case may be, just as he deposits 
money in a bank, a transaction against 
which no objections are raised. If the 
depositor should die before the stipulated 
time runs out all deposits paid in are 
returned to his heirs. 

The same conditions are found in the 
Moslem population in India. While the 
Hindoos are insuring freely the Mos- 
Icms do not, and it is all but impossible 
to overcome their religious objections. 





— 


BOYS HAVE THRIFT CLUB 





Affiliated With Pacific Mutual Life 
Agency at Denver; All Carry at 
Least $1,000 of Insurance 
In the Fabling agency, Pacific Mutual 
Life in Denver, there is a boys’ thrift 
club which has a membership of twenty- 
five boys all of whom are carrying life 
insurance in amounts from $1,000 up to 
$5,000. They are paying the premiums 
on the annual basis. Ages of the boys 
run from 10 to 17. The guiding genius 
of the organization is Walter Fisher, a 
member of the agency and formerly a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary. He as treasurer is 
the only man connected with the club, 
His previous work with boys has been 
a chief factor of the success of the club, 
The club holds meetings once a month 
at which the boys are addressed by an 
outside speaker on subjects of interest 
to boys and in keeping with the aim of 
the club. An interested visitor at a re- 
cent meeting was C. I. D. Moore, who 
describes the plan in the company News. 
Each of the boys is earning money or 
is receiving an allowance from Dad. One 
boy has a newspaper route, another rep- 
resents one hundred magazines, a third 
is raising pigeons, of which he has one 
hundred, others mow lawns, and so on. 
Each boy has set himself to the task of 
saving from what he receives enough to 
cover the premium on his policy. Their 
fathers are helping them in this. The 
agency is doing likewise by providing 
each boy with a small bank in book form 
in which he places his savings. When 
he has had the bank three months it 
is opened at the monthly meeting and 
the boy is given a receipt for its con- 
tents, which are deposited to the credit 
of his account in the bank where the 
agency does business. There are several 
of the savings banks opened at each 

meeting. 





FIND “PEGGY” REID 

Charlotte “Peggy” ha 18-year-old 
step-daughter of W. L. Blassenham, as- 
sistant superintendent of the policy de- 
partment of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, who disappeared from her 
home in Richmond last week, was locat- 
ed a few days later in Atlantic City 
whither she had gone in the hope of 
joining a show. 





Why Insurance Dividend Is Unique: 


An Answer to Prospect’s Question 


By Halsey D. Josephson, 


Educational Director, Recht & Kutcher Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York City 


During the last few months life insur- 
ance men have many times heard this 
from Wall Street men: “I am not going 
to make a single move in regard to life 
insurance until the situation adjusts 
itself; there is no telling what will hap- 
pen in regard to dividends. With inter- 
est rates going the way they are, it is 
very possible that there won’t be any 
dividends at all.” 

I find that in explanation of the A B 
= Bsa 
C’s of life insurance often proves suc- 
cessful in counteracting this reaction. I 
have been using the following story: 

“Mr. Prospect, it is really impossible 
to understand the life insurance dividend 
situation when one is confused as to 
what these dividends actually are. They 
are not earnings as in your field. Rather, 
they are returns of unused premiums, 
and as such are composed of other things 
besides interest return. 

“Behind the life insurance actuarial sit- 
uation are three variable factors—mor- 
tality, interest and expenses of manage- 
men d loading. Our entire pre- 
mium construction is based on the prem- 
ise that we will experience 100% of the 
mortality exhibited in the American Ta- 
ble; that we will earn exactly 3% or 





3Y%%, depending on the reserve base of 
the company involved, and that our ex- 
penses of management will be exactly 
equal to the loading added to the nat- 
ural premium. 

“For years, Mr. Prospect, the life in- 
surance companies have experienced a 
saving of approximately 35% or 40% on 
the mortality end of their premiums. For 
many years, too, they have earned 50% 
or more over the interest guaranteed in 
their reserve bases, and for just as many 
years they have used less money for ex- 
penses of management than they collect 
in the form of loading. 

“Now these are three things that make 
up a life insurance dividend. Do you 
know of any reason, Mr. Prospect, why 
there should be any serious change in the 
huge saving that we experience on mor- 
tality? A clear understanding, Mr. 
Prospect, of the bases of these dividends 
will, I think, rid you of your doubts. 
These dividends cannot be considered as 
interest return alone; they are only par- 


tially that, and the other factors that are 
involved are largely independent of fi- 
nancial conditions. 

“You Wall Street men must learn that 
life insurance dividends are fundament- 
ally different from the dividends with 
which you concern yourselves.” 
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HEARD on the WAY 





John Nelson, supervisor of public re- 
lations, Sun Life, recently returned to 
Montreal after a trip to the Near East, 
made as president of the Rotary Inter- 
national. He visited England, France, 
Italy, the Balkans, Austria, Turkey, Da- 
mascus, Egypt, Morocco and Algeria. In 
an interview with him Canadian Insur- 
ance quotes Mr. Nelson as saying: 

“Europe has never before had so many 
miles of boundary or so many people 
who have new allegiances. My feeling 
is that, despite whatever readjustments 
of boundaries may be possible, a great 
deal can yet be done, just as we have 
done it in Canada, through respect of the 
rights and privileges of minorities. I be- 
lieve that if all racial minorities were 
treated so well that they would not be 
conscious of the change in flags, half the 
world’s political troubles would disap- 
pear.” 

French-Canadian and English-Canadi- 
an amity was a subject that roused the 
curiosity of several European statesmen 
who received Mr. Nelson. President Mik- 
las of Austria, Chancellor Dolfuss of the 
same country, and President Le Brun of 
France were curious on this point, as 
were the officers of the government of 
Palestine, where there are three official 
languages and three religions, and those 
of Egypt, whose Rotary Club in Alexan- 
dria contains not less than eighteen lan- 
guages and as many religious faiths. 

During his stay in England Mr. Nelson 
attended meetings of the English Ro- 
tary and also of the Macaulay Club, com- 
posed of representatives of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company. 

In the near future he will confer with 
the governors of Rotary International, 
and between June 25 and 29 will attend 
the Detroit convention at which he will 
make a report to the 8,000 delegates ex- 
pected of his past year’s activities. 





An interesting outline of the ideal 
salesman was made by W. E. Tomlin, 
well-known London advertising man, at 
the British Advertising Convention at 
Leicester recently. 

“The ideal salesman,” he said, “should 
have some of the qualities of an emi- 
nent counsel, combined with the tact and 
affability of a first-rate golf club secre- 
tary. He has to make friends with the 
people on whom he is calling and to use 
every method of suggestion and persua- 
sion known to counsel in a court of law 
to influence the decision of the buyer, 
who is both judge and jury for him. It 
is for the buyer to exercise those quali- 
ties of shrewdness and _ discernment 
which are necessary for a fair and ac- 
curate summing up.” 





John Meynard Keynes, the famous 
British economist, who recently received 
a degree at Columbia University, is 
chairman of the board of one of the Brit- 
ish life insurance companies. A cynical 
comment on his visit here appeared in a 
recent issue of Editor & Publisher, which 
said: 

“It is said that although the British 
economist Keynes profoundly influenced 
President Roosevelt’s inflationary poli- 
cies during his recent Washington visit, 
the correspondents practically ignored 
his presence because they considered him 
a rival writer. Again, what’s news ?” 





The following examination question is 
culled from a paper set in the Cheyne 
Mathematic Prizes examination, West- 
minster School: 

“To become an actuary it is essential 
{0 pass six examinations of increasing 
difficulty. In the first examination half 
of the candidates pass, whereupon the 
remainder abandon the idea of this pro- 
fession at once. In the second exami- 


nation one-third of the candidates pass, 
but one-half of those that fail try again. 
In the third examination one-quarter 
pass and one-third of the remainder try 
again. In the fourth examination one- 
fifth pass and one-quarter of the remain- 
der try again, and so on, up to the sixth 
examination. Assuming that a candidate 
may try any examination any number 
of times and that no candidate dies of 
old age while trying, how many candi- 
dates present themselves for the first ex- 
amination to every one who eventually 

becomes an actuary ?” 

The answer is 1,440. 
Uncle Francis 





SEITZ JOINS GUARANTEE MUT. 





To Be Actuary of Omaha Company in 
Association with John W. Barth; 
L. A. Stocking, Ill, Resigns 


J. Charles Seitz, who has been promi- 
nent as a consulting actuary in Chicago, 
has joined the Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Omaha with the title of actuary, to be 
associated with and assist John W. 
Barth, the company’s actuary since 1916. 
L. Alfred Stocking, who has been assis- 
tant actuary since May, 1927, has re- 
signed due to ill health and has gone to 
Colorado for medical treatment. 

When the Guarantee Mutual Life was 
changed to a legal reserve company in 
1931 Mr. Seitz was chosen to devise a 
new accounting system and install a 
modern plan of departmental operation 
for the entire home office. He is the 
author of a book, “A System of Ac- 
counting for a Life Insurance Companv.” 

Mr. Seitz is a former member of the 
board of governors of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and at one time was 
editor of the Record, publication of the 
Institute. He also served for two years 
as chairman of the examination commit- 
tee of the organization. 


Cc. B. HARRISON PROMOTED 
Charles B. Harrison has been promot- 
ed manager at the North Philadelnhia 
office of the Colonial Life of Jersey City. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 


Jonathan G. Sharp, 

Evelyn M. Davis, 

Edward H. Hezlett, 

Partners 

W. Harold Bittel, 

Robert S. Hull, 

John Y. Ruddock, 
Associates 


Ninety John Street, New York, N. Y. 











DR. H. S. WARNER TO RETIRE 





Medical Referee for the Aetna Life to 
End Long Medical Career 
on July 1 

Dr. H. S. Warner, medical referee for 
the Aetna Life in New York for nearly 
thirty years will retire from active serv- 
ice July 1. Dr. Warner was appointed 
insurance examiner for the Aetna Life 
on November 1, 1905, by Dr. E. K. Root, 
the company’s medical examiner at that 
time. 

Previous to his associations with the 
Aetna Life Dr. Warner had practised 
medicine in New York for twelve years 
and was at one time resident physician 
in the City Hospital. He is a member of 
the Kings County and State Medical So- 
ciety and a fellow of the American Medi- 
cal Association and a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He now plans to 
return with Mrs. Warner to his summer 
home in Thomaston, Conn., his birth- 
place. 





CORY MANAGER IN CHILLICOTHE 

Clark P. Cory has been appointed man- 
ager of a new Union Central Life agency 
being established at Chillicothe to serve 
south central Ohio, covering ten coun- 
ties. The Union Central now has seven 
offices in Ohio, its home state. 
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he L. Montgomery— 














Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
| Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 


The Three Certainties 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“Well, Mr. Prospective Client, we expect that four aces will not be dealt to one 
hand. We prophesy that Christmas will be cold and that the Fourth of July will be 


hot. We believe that there will be a wheat crop next summer. 


But for all of these 


things there is neither certainty nor evidence that the next case may not be an excep- 
tion. There is a chance we may lose our savings, our investments may fail, we may 


have a fatal illness or an accident, and all of our labors be in vain. 


But insofar as 


your plans for your family are concerned, if such chance or mischance be assumed 
by a life insurance company then we have about the only certainty that there is in 
human affairs outside of the inevitable death and taxes.” 


Varying Levels of Human Intelligence 


In measuring intelligence a system of 
tests has been devised based on the 
capacity to form associations and ac- 
complish certain mental feats possible to 
the normal child at different ages. In the 
normal child, the associative mechanism 
of the cerebral hemispheres, which is 
extremely immature at the time 
of birth, develops 


fourteen. Forty-five per cent of the 
population are of a mental age of twelve 
years or under (including 10% who are 
at the mental level of a ten year old child 
or lower); the number of those who reach 
the level of fifteen years and over is only 
30%, and the number of individuals of 
really outstanding ability only 44%. 

The fact that the 





steadily for a 
number of years. 
Thus it is found 
that work at 
school which is 
easy for a child of 
nine is quite be- 


life insurance. 


Selling Thought for the Week 

Fear has no place in the selling of 
Life insurance is life 
and life more abundantly. 


level of  intelli- 
gence of the ma- 
jority of persons 
is as low as these 
figures indicate is 
of enormous im- 
portance in rela- 





yond a child of 

seven; that the child of nine is incapable 
of forming as elaborate associations as 
the child of eleven, and so on. 

At a certain age in every person the 
inborn mechanism of association reaches 
a stage bevond which it can not progress. 
This stage determines the level of in- 
telligence of that individual for the rest 
of life. Growth is then complete. The 
native intelligence can not be increased; 
though, of course, by education it can be 
rendered more efficient within the range 
ef its inborn capacity. In idiots and im- 
beciles arrest takes place during the 
early years of childhood; in average in- 
dividuals somewhere in the early teens; 
in the most brilliant geniuses it may not 
occur till twenty or later. 

We speak of the mental age of the 
individual. We classify intelligence ac- 
cording to the age in normal children at 
which that level is attained. Thus we 
speak of an idiot (perhaps forty years 
old) as being of “mental age three”; or 
an imbecile (perhaps twenty-five years 
old) as being of “mental age seven.” A 
moron is an adult who remains through- 
out life at the age of about twelve. 

The United States government sub- 
jected the 1,700,000 men drafted into the 
army during the late war to these tests 
and tabulated the results. It was found 
that the mean intelligence, or mental 
level, of the average man (the average 
voter in the democratic State) is that of 
a normal child between thirteen and 


tion to distribu- 
tion problems in life insurance and 
of life insurance salesmen. We must not 
assume that the vast majority of people 
are capable of forming such mental asso- 
ciations as are involved in realizing the 
relations of cause and effect in the eco- 
nomic environment. 


If a man of mental age of ten, twelve 
or thirteen can only bring to the con- 
sideration of problems the same mental! 
tools as a child of corresponding age, 
then we must adopt our explanations of 
life insurance accordingly. We must be 
careful not to talk over people’s heads 
and overshoot the mark. We need not 
get mental indigestion through studying 
too much theory. We must deal with the 
realism of our market. 

It will be a good thing for us to realize 
the inferences to be drawn from these 
tests and to deal with the broadest part 
of our market in terms of simple, funda- 
mental reasoning and simple imagery. 

Fortunately in life insurance selling we 
are dealing not altogether with intelli- 
gence but with primitive, unconscious 
feelings. Let us make the most of this 
situation and guide those feelings aright. 
Obviously there is a vast difference in 
methods, between the selling of Indus- 
trial and Ordinary life insurance. Per- 
haps in the selling of the Ordinary there 
may be the danger of our going high- 
brow. As St. Paul said, we must be all 
things to all men. 


Confusing Savings and Risk Account 


C.E.M. 


A life insurance company is not a sav- 
ings institution where money is deposited 
at interest to be paid out at the demand 
of the depositor. On the contrary, a life 
insurance company would avoid being 
placed in any such position as would 
make it even seem to be a savings insti- 
tution of such a type. A retirement in- 
come is therefore not a plan to be placed 
in the hands of an individual who wishes 


to deposit temporary funds safely subject 
to demand. A retirement income is ex- 
actly what its name implies, an income 
to retire upon later on in life. 

In my opinion, demand liabilities other 
than through death or maturities have 
no place in the economy of life insur- 
ance. A life insurance company is a 
risk bearing medium and when the risk 
account is off the books, there being no 
longer any dependency situation, then 
there are accumulated funds available for 
other purposes deemed best at that time, 
such as annuities or capital to be held by 
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Back of the field men of The 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 


Wayne, Indiana, are effective sales plans — a com- 


plete line of policies — national advertising — an efficient 


Home Office. 


LNL men have help on the road to success. 





the company at interest to the policy- 
holder or beneficiary. 

The reserve on the actuarily-eliminated 
man at age ninety-six form of policy is 
very often the only thing left at the end 
of a long trail to sustain an individual 
when the children have all gone their 
separate ways. While it is being created 
it is in fact a demand liability but should 
only be demanded when the risk hedged 
against no longer exists or in extraordi- 
nary conditions of emergency. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


HEAR GEORGE HOFFMAN 








The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Holds Breakfast Meeting 
at Bankers Club 
An interesting breakfast meeting was 
held June 19 at the Bankers Club by the 
supervisors of the Fraser Agency of the 


‘Connecticut Mutual under leadership of 


H. J. Ransom, associate general agent. 

George Hoffmann, supervisor, Myrick 
Agency, Mutual Life, was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Hoffmann has a large 
clientele of brokers throughout the city 
and through his work with them has 
been responsible for the production of 
many millions of life insurance. He 
stressed the importance of analyzing the 
insurance needs of prospects, a proced- 
ure he follows throughout each sale. By 
selling on this basis he accomplishes two 
things: insurance which is written now 
has excellent persistency and creates 
prospects for future business as an in- 
sured is rarely able to purchase in the 
beginning the amount of insurance that 
Mr. Hoffmann shows is necessary for 
him to carry. The speaker gave concrete 
examples of several of his recent cases. 

Following his talk there was a general 
discussion at which time he answered 
questions relative to the soliciting of 
brokerage business. 


HOLCOMBE BACK IN HARTFORD 





Finds Agencies Planning Ahead and On 
Sound Business Basis in Trip 
About Country 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., has re- 
turned briefly to Hartford after a trip 
around the country during which he vis- 
ited home offices of twenty life compan- 
ies and spoke before managers’ associa- 
tions in six cities in addition to taking 
part of the third of the managers’ schools 
held this year by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, of which he is 
manager. The school was at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

Summing up the trip, Mr. Holcombe said 
that three points especially impressed 
themselves upon him in his contacts 
with life insurance men. “In-the first 
place,” he declared, “there is no doubt 
that agency planning is here to stay. The 
old days of ‘hit and miss’ have passed 
on and the men who are making suc- 
cesses of their jobs as agency builders 
and managers are those who are laying 
out some definite plans by which to op- 
erate. Secondly, the manager and gen- 
eral agent is finding that he has to be a 
business man as well as a sales manager. 
Thirdly, the tremendous prestige which 
has come to life insurance because of its 
stability during the years of depression 
is making for increased sales all the 
time.” 

Mr. Holcombe’s stay in his home city 
will be comparatively brief. He will leave 
shortly for Chicago to participate in the 
Bureau’s Seminar for agency executives 
of insurance companies, from July 16-27 
and will also stay on for the Managers’ 
School to be held in the same city July 
3 to August 10. 





40 YEARS WITH GUARDIAN 
George Leyser, associate manager in the 
Doremus-Haviland agency of the Guard- 
ian Life of America at the home office 
in New York, has been with the com- 
pany forty years and celebrated the an- 
niversary recently. 
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NO BANK FAILURES OVER A FIVE 
MONTHS PERIOD 

The improvement in the banking sit- 
uation has been a relief to the surety 
companies. In the first five months of 
this year there was not a bank failure. 
On May 1 there were 5,375 licensed na- 
tional banks with deposits of nearly 
nineteen billions of dollars and 185 un- 
licensed banks with frozen deposits of 
$161,244,000. As one phase of-its con- 
tribution to the recovery program the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
so far authorized purchases of preferred 
stock, capital and notes and debentures 
totaling $1,018,515,000 in 6,191 banks, and 
it has made loans to 2,104 closed banks 
of $685,000,000 to speed the payment of 
dividends to depositors. 





A LLOYD’S PROTEST 


What is said in England to have been 
an unparalleled action was the writing 
by the chairman of Lloyd’s of a letter 
to the British daily newspapers com- 
menting upon the failure of the Ex- 
chequer to bow to the winds that blew 
upon it urging the removal of the an- 
omaly of the existing scale of stamp 
duties payable with respect to policies 
of marine insurance and_ reinsurance. 
The chairman emphasized the hardship 
caused to ship owners by the mainte- 
nance of the duty on its present level. 
There is some talk of having this sub- 
ject discussed at the September meet- 
ing of the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance. 





A BOOK ABOUT LONGEVITY 

Raymond Pearl and Ruth De Witt 
Pearl of The Johns Hopkins University 
are authors of a book, “The Ancestry of 
the Long Lived,” which, while not easy 
reading, is an important document for 
medical divisions of insurance compa- 
nies. 

For a period of ten years the Pearls 
have been collecting histories of extreme 
longevity on behalf of the university’s 
Institute for Biological Research and 
they have been able to send question- 
naires to 1,500 cases. They found 216 
persons who were 100 years old and 
quite a number older than that. There 
were three Age 111, two Age 112 and 
one Age 113. Source of information 
leading to names and address of persons 
to whom questionnaire was sent was 
largely newspaper clippings. Many per- 


sons reach a very advanced age without 
newspaper publicity and of course those 


persons were not available for purposes 
of the survey. 

One of the most interesting observa- 
tions made in the book has to do with 
alcoholic habits. One paragraph fol- 
lows: 

Taking the group as a whole, males 
and females together, a few more than 
a half (56.6%) of these nonagenarians 
and centenarians have been total ab- 
stainers from alcohol throughout their 
long lives. This, however, is not true of 
the males taken by themselves, where 
but 44.7% fall in the total abstainer class. 
Among the women nearly 70% (69.8%) 
are abstainers. At the other extreme 
3.7% of the males have been heavy or 
very heavy drinkers at some time in 
their lives. More than a quarter of the 
men have been moderate drinkers, most- 
ly throughout their lives. Seven per cent 
of the women also fall in this class. Al- 
together these data furnish cogent evi- 
dence that the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages does not prevent the attain- 
ment of great longevity to the user. 
They further show that some individuals 
may indulge heavily in alcohol and still 
become nonagenarians. These observa- 
tions are incompatible with the widely 
preached doctrine that any indulgence in 
alcohol, however slight, inevitably and 
universally shortens life. 

“The Ancestry of the Long-Lived” is 
printed by the John Hopkins Press, Bal- 


timore. 





CURRENCY FLUCTUATION 
MIXUPS 

The currency fluctuation situation with 
its wierd exchanges in some countries 
offers to marine adjusters abroad plenty 
of perplexing situations. Recently, a 
Dutch ship incurred a fire when dis- 
charging at Shanghai, and a_ general 
average was adjusted showing a contri- 
bution from vessel and cargo of 1.1%. 
On arrival at its destination a certain 
parcel of cargo was released on a guar- 
antee by the underwriter’s agents. What 
follows is described thus in The Marine 
Uriderwriter: 

When the adjustment had been com- 
pleted, underwriters were asked to settle. 
The general average had been paid by 
the cargo owners in florins purchased 
with Japanese currency. The amount so 
disbursed was eventually debited to the 
English underwriters, plus charges. Be- 
tween the arrival of the vessel and the 
settlement of the general average fluc- 
tuations had taken place in the curren- 
cies involved—U. S. dollars. Dutch flor- 
ins and Japanese ven. Applying the 
percentage of contribution to the con- 
tributory value in Japanese currency in 
the statement gave a much smaller fig- 
ure than that with which_the under- 
writers had been debited. For instance 
the contributory value of one parcel was 
shown at 3,200 yen, which at 1.1% would 
give 35.20 yen, whereas underwriters 
were debited with 52 yen. 
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[ihe Human Side of Insurance 








Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., and 
also of the Insurance Society of New 
York, is now in London and yesterday 
attended the ceremonies marking the 
opening of the new building of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute in London. 
The King and Queen of England were 
scheduled to be present and to assist in 
the dedication. Last night there was a 
large banquet at the Guild Hall in Lon- 
don attended by many of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in the insurance field. 
The annual meeting of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute will be held today. 
Mr. Hardy is accompanied on his trip 
abroad by Mrs. Hardy. 

* * x 


F. Robertson Jones, general manacer, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, has returned from more than a 
month’s business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. Another Eastern executive vis- 
iting the Coast has been G. F. Michel- 
bacher, vice-president, Great American 
Indemnity, who has had his family along 
and has combined business with pleas- 
ure. 

* * * 

Mrs. James L. D. Kearney, wife of 
the vice-president and general manager 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
was a patroness at the annual garden 
party which the Girls Club of the Two 
Hartfords gave Wednesday evening on 
the grounds of the companies for the 
benefit of Camp Courant and the Times 
Farm. 

* * &* 

Ernest Rudolph Schoen, manager of 
the Dallas, Texas, office of the Cotton 
Insurance Association, who recently un- 
derwent an operation for removal of his 
appendix in a hospital in Richmond, Va., 
his old home town, is now convalescent 
and is visiting a sister, Mrs. A. Reid 
Venable, of that city. Mr. Schoen was 
a brother of the late Allen M. Schoen, 
chief engineer of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association for many years. 

* * * 

Miss Maud E. Inch, assistant secretary 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc.. is leaving about August 1 for a six 
weeks’ trip to England. the land of her 
birth: She will visit London and also 
snend some time in Devonshire. She 
will return to New York around the mid- 
dle of September. 

* * * 

Harvey H. Sims, vice-president of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Sims have won the Hugo Urbauer 
Trophy, symbol of the open pair con- 
tract bridge championship of St. Louis. 
They won over the 1933 champions by 
fourteen points. 

* * * 

O. Shaw Johnson of J. H. Johnson & 
Co., Clarksdale, Miss.. one of the leading 
agencies in the South, was a caller this 
week in New York upon the Southern 
Fire and some other companies. 

* * * 

M. F. Grantges, agency director of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, is the father of a third son, born 
last week. 

* * * 

Arthur J. Collins, beng an of A. J. 
Collins & Co., Ltd.. has been elected a 
member of the board of the Reinsurance 
Corporation, Ltd., London. 





The reason for this disparity was that 
whereas on the date of the payment of 
claim, the difference in value- between 
Dutch florins and yen was roughly in 
the ratio of about 50 to 100. whereas 
when the adventure ended, the differ- 
ence was in the ratio of 23 to 30. In 
fact, on the completion of the statement, 
there was an apparent under-insurance, 
although the goods had been fully cover- 
ed on the date of the casualty. 








THOMAS B. SWEENEY 


Thomas B. Sweeney of Washington, 
D. C., manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, is an imsurance man 
about whom there is considerable glamor. 
He is not only a successful production 
cxecutive, but has written two good 
books of verse. A splendid companion, 
a man of culture as well as of talent, 
he has brought considerable prestige to 
the insurance business. On June 9 he 
was given the honorary degree of Litt. D. 
at the 125th commencement exercises of 
his alma mater, Washington & Jeffer- 
son College, at Washington, Pa. It is 
the oldest college west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Mr. Sweeney is a member 
of many clubs, is an official of the Com- 
munity Chest and of the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., and his books 
are published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Their titles are “Horizon Frames” and 
“Sunward.” 

* * x 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner, Connecticut, was a mem- 
ber of the reviewing party, headed by 
Governor Cross, at the recent parade in 
the Weathersfield tercentenary celebra- 
tion. Col. Dunham lives in Weathers- 
field in a house many decades old which 
still has old crystal chandeliers hanging 
from the ceilings. The town, a suburb 
of Hartford, was settled when a little 
company from the Plymouth Colony 
went there on invitation of Indians 300 
years ago. 

* * * 


John Dewhirst, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance at the home of- 
fice in London, retired at the end of 
May due to ill health. He has been se- 
riously ill for the last three months. Gen- 
eral Manager Herbert Lewis paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Dewhirst at the an- 
nual meeting and there were numerous 
expressions of regret at the necessity of 
his retirement. 

* * * 


Theodore M. Riehle, New York man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has been elected the life insur- 
ance classification member of the Rotary 
Club of New York. 


* * * 


Flora P. Hine has been made librarian 
of the new library opened at the head 
office of the Home Life. She was for- 
merly in the reference division of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford. 

x * * 

William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, has left with Mrs. 
Montgomery for a motor tour through 
England, Ireland and Scotland. 
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Harry L. Hopkins To Scout In 
Europe for Social Insurance 

Dope 

President Roosevelt’s 
his social insurance plans were 
I learn that he has delegated 
Hopkins to pick up European 
unemploy- 


about 
rather 


message 


vague. 
Harry 
data about social insurance, 
ment insurance, pensions and so forth. 

Mr. Hopkins, director of Federal Re- 
lief Administration, is an Iowa man, born 
in Sioux City. His father was a harness 
maker and lost his business in the panic 
of 1893. He went to Grinnell College 

Iowa where he was a basket ball star 
and was a scrappy player. His shoulders 
are broad for his figure and 
stooped from much application to his 
desk. 

Mr. Hopkins wanted to be a newspa- 
per publisher after leaving college, but 
became director of a boys’ camp. He 
went into welfare and public health work 
in New York, managed Red Cross ac- 
tivities in the South and was put in 
charge of relicf organization work in 
New York by Governor Roosevelt. 

This experience prepared him for ap- 
pointment to the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration by President Roosevelt. In 
spite of the serious nature of his work 
Relief Administrator Hopkins has a live- 
ly sense of humor. His press conferences 
always bring out some “joshing” between 
himself and the newspapermen. 


slightly 


* * * 


Librarians Hold a Convention 


On the mezzanine floor of the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York a convention was 
held for two days last week by an un- 
usual crowd of women, most of them 
young women, who are among the chief 
fact-getters of America. These women 
are never temperamental, are always 
courteous, are never high-hat, will work 
an hour overtime rather than permit a 
visitor on legitimate mission to leave dis- 
contented, and, as a rule, have consid- 
erable culture. They are members of the 
Special Libraries Association and came 
from all parts of the country. Of 700 
special libraries in New York 300 were 
represented at this convention. Thirty- 
five of these libraries specialize in public 
affairs. For instance, the City of New 
York has a very good one. Fifty or 
more specialize in finance, thirty in med- 
icine, and there are about twenty insur- 
ance libraries, such as those of the In- 
surance Society of New York, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life 
and so on. All of them have librarians. 
The library of the Standard Statistics 
Co. in Hudson Street has a staff of fifty 
workers. The sessions which I attended 
were the insurance librarians’ group’s. 
There were about thirty women insur- 
ance librarians present. I also went to 
the banquet. 














The Insurance Libraries Group 
Meeting 

While enjoying every minute of the 
sessions of the librarians what appealed 
to me most was the beautiful manner 
in which they treated their speakers. It 
is really unfortunate that the convention 
managers of the insurance business could 
not have sat in and watched how they 
did it. Well do I remember some epi- 
sodes which have come under observa- 
tion at various conventions where speak- 
ers have been made to feel like a slum 
child at a swank Long Island estate gar- 
den party. There was that United States 
Senator at a French Lick Springs cas- 
ualty convention who, after making his 
talk, was left to wander around by him- 
self and to sit alone with angry thoughts 
in a corner of the dining room. There 
was America’s most cultured editor not 
greeted when he came to the convention 
hotel to make the principal afternoon 
speech and who was about to leave the 
hotel in a huff when somebody in au- 
thority finally recognized him, grabbed 
him by the arm and took him into the 
luncheon by main force. 

No such neglect at the librarian’s con- 
vention. They make a big fuss over their 
speakers. When Mayor La Guardia ar- 
rived—some time after the banquet 
started, as he had left the band concert 
in Central Park to come to the Roose- 
velt (and returned to the band concert 
after his speech to the librarians)—there 
were a couple of young ladies to greet 
him and escort him to the table, and the 
little attentions and courtesies shown 
him and Bruce Barton, famous ad man, 
the other speaker, made both of them 
glad that they were on the program. 

And I have never seen any speaker 
given a better break than the insurance 
librarians extended to Dr. Marion A. 
Bills, an officer of the Aetna Life and 
one of the few women who are officers 
of insurance companies. She was the 
principal speaker at their conference Fri- 
day afternoon of last week. Every cour- 
tesy which could have been shown a 
speaker was received by Dr. Bills. Five 
members of the convention gave her a 
luncheon at the Hotel Chatham walk, 
now the most popular of the outdoor 
luncheon places of New York, and where, 
under one of those nifty blue and white 
striped umbrellas, she was made to feel 
that she was a real guest of honor and 
that the biggest day of the insurance li- 
braries group was the one which would 
be addressed by this unusually able and 
common-sensed insurance executive. 

Escorted to the Roosevelt, she was 
quickly given to understand that the en- 
tire afternoon belonged to her if she 
wanted it. As soon as ‘the meeting was 
opened by the chairman, Edith Flagg, 
Metropolitan Life, Dr. Bills was intro- 
duced. Dressed entirely in white, tack- 
ling her subject “Librarian’s Place in 
Successful Handling of Company Per- 
sonnel” without preliminaries, funny 


stories or other detours, and talking ex- 
temporaneously, she easily held atten- 
tion. Towards the finish she asked the 
chairman how much more time she had 
at her disposal. Not only the chairman 
but everybody else present seemed sur- 
prised at the query. “Why, we are not 
clocking you,” answered Chairman Flagg. 
The feeling was that Dr. Bills had the 
floor and could keep it until midnight if 
she wanted to do so. When she finished 
everyone sat back for a good old-fash- 
ioned questions and answer hour. 

There was ban neither on the ques- 
tions nor the answers. The attitude of 
the librarians was that they had before 
them one of the country’s efficiency ex- 
perts, a speaker who knew and was sym- 
pathetic with their problems, and they 
decided to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and “learn all there was to be 
learned.” As for the speaker, she must 
have regarded her visit to New York as 
an outstanding event in a busy life and 
that the trip to New York was amply 
rewarded. 

As. Dr. Bills is more interested in sub- 
jects of economy, costs, non-waste and 
efficiency than in any others, consider- 
able of her talk had to deal with the 
conservation of the librarian’s time. She 
told what each minute cost and also dis- 
cussed the overhead, and naturally there 
were various questions asked as to how 
far those in libraries should go in get- 
ting the elusive facts which sometimes 
take so much time to garner. A librarian 
is a fact-getting person, and when a 
company executive asks for information 
a librarian will let no stone be unturned 
until the facts are obtained. 

Dr. Bills thought that more consid- 
eration should be given to the type of 
information which is sought of librari- 
ans; that nothing should be asked which 
is not wanted; that gratification of mere 
curiosity may be exceedingly time-con- 
suming. Also, she felt that sometimes too 
much stress is placed on factual informa- 
tion, as the mere gathering of facts has 
little significance unless the facts fit into 
a worth-while inquiry. Gathering of in- 
formation means nothing unless the in- 
formation will click in some way. 


Some idea of the tremendous scope of 
information which librarians are called 
upon to furnish—and information which 
does click and fits into an organization’s 
scheme of things—was given by Bruce 
Barton in his address at the banquet. 
He is a member of one of the leading 
advertising firms of the United States, 
and the accounts handled by that firm 
cover a wide range of the nation’s activi- 
ties, including insurance. When a big 
outfit is about to enter into a nation- 
wide advertising campaign it is up to the 
advertising agency to learn as much as 
it can about the product it is to adver- 
tise, and that is when the firm calls upon 
its librarian for every type of informa- 
tion that it is possible to conceive. Bar- 
ton’s firm, which keeps secretaries of 
other offices busy looking up its correct 
name in the city directory (Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc.), has had 
a library for ten years, and Mr. Barton 
cited the following as types of informa- 
tion which it has handed to its librarian 
for answer, and the answer is wanted 
pronto: 

We are preparing an advertisement dealing 
with the travels of a certain gentleman between 
Philadelphia and Boston one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Apparently he made several trips 
between the two cities. Can you tell us how 
he traveled: whether by water, stage coach, or 
horseback, and if he traveled by stage coach 
from what tavern in Boston he would have been 
liable to leave, or if he went by boat was there 
a regular line, and what wharf? ; 

Any way of finding out how many people in 
the United States use cameras? : 7 

Tell us all you can about the foil business: 
how much is produced in the United States, 
what per cent is tin foil, lead, or aluminum? 
List chief uses for foil, Who are the largest 
users? , fs 

What effect does air condition have on the 
health and efficiency of office and factory work- 
ers? Give us a ten-year analysis of the tem- 
perature and humidity in New York City. 

Is there any second-hand steam calliope for 
sale anywhere in western New York State? 

What information is available regarding the 
number of farms served by electricity but hav- 
ing no running water? Number of farms not 
served with electricity and no running water? 

What can you dig up on the subject of locks 
or safes? On the history of locks, the manu- 


facture of locks, the efforts to make pick-proof 
locks, etc., etc.? 

What is the average cost per mile now being 
allowed by some of the large companies to their 
salesmen who travel by car? 

What specific varieties of fruits and vegetables 
have the toughest skin—as, for instance, the 
Spadaforese Lemon, the Australian Brown 
Onion, and the Ben Davis Apple? 

At what age did Woodrow Wilson begin to 
wear glasses? 

The names of old games, even as far back 
as the Middle Ages, description of each and 
rules for playing? 

How do you say “Red Star” 
ent languages? 


in seven differ- 
* * * 
New Officers of Insurance Library 


Group 

The insurance group of the Special Li- 
braries Association elected the following 
officers: Chairman, Grace C. Bevan, 
Phoenix Mutual; vice-chairman, Abbic 
Glover, Insurance Library Association of 
Boston; secretary, Geraldine Rammer, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis.; chairman insurance book 
reviews, Abbie Glover (other members 
of the book review committee being 
I.dith Flagg, Metropolitan Life; Mary 
Wells, National Safety Council, and 
Laura Woodward, Maryland Casualty) 

Some of the librarians seen at the 
Roosevelt in the insurance group were 
these: 

Aetna Life, Alice Watts; Connecticut General, 
Helen Hertell; Hardware Mutual Casualty, Ger- 
aldine Rammer; Hardware Mutual Fire, Emma 
Turner; Insurance Library Association of Bos- 
ton, Abbie Glover; Insurance Library of Chi- 
cago, Elsie Vogt; Mutual Benefit, Helen Wal- 
ton; National Life of Vermont, Alice Fitzger- 


ald; National Safety Council, Mary Wells; 
Phoenix Mutual, Grace C. Bevan; Provident 
Mutual, Helen King; Retail Credit Co., Reatha 


Heeden; Sun Life of Canada, Mary Henderson. 

And from New York: Insurance Society of 
New York, Mabel B. Swerig; Metropolitan Life, 
Florence Bradley, Edith Flagg and_ several 
others; Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Edith H. Sillence; National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Mildred B. 
Pressman; Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Grace Morse; Home Life, Flora Hine. 

* * * 


Associated Press Insurance Report 


In his annual report to the Associated 
Press board of directors Kent Cooper, 
general manager, made the following 
comment relative to workmen’s compen- 
sation and liability insurance: 

“Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployer’s liability insurance has been ar- 
ranged in all states having provision for 
it and protection taken in all other states 
in accordance with their practices or re- 
quirements. The annual premium costs 
tor the entire country approximate 
$3,350. All policies are being renewed for 
one year and to expire at the same time 
for ease in handling. When our insur- 
ance has been in effect three years we 
shall secure new rates based on the ex- 
perience the insurance company has had 
with our policies. As the case now 
stands we may look forward to a sub- 
stantial reduction in premiums.” 

* * * 


W. L. Hadley’s Mother Dead 


Mrs. Matilda (Robinson) Hadley, 
mother of W. L. Hadley of this paper 
and the late B. F. Hadley of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa, passed away on Mon- 
day evening of this week at the home 
of her daughter Mrs. Charles Drum- 
mond White, Plainfield, N. J. in her 
eighty-sixth year. Mrs. Hadley was 
born in Blackheath, near Birmingham, 
England, on December 28, 1848. She 
was the mother of thirteen children, nine 
of whom survive her. They are Mrs. 
L. C. Weiss, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. E. 
A. Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Phoebe 
Williams, Baker City, Oregon; Rev. 
Thomas Z. Hadley, Sugarcreek, Ohio; 

’. L. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J.; George 
C. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Rus- 
sell Van Nuis, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
John R. Hadley, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
and Mrs. Charles D. White, Plainfield, 


Mrs. Hadley is also survived by one 
sister Mrs. Jemima Edwards, Ridge- 
mount, Swinton Hill Road, Dinington, 
Near Sheffield, England, and forty-four 
grand-children together with 21 great 
grand-children. 

Burial services were conducted from 
her late residence in Plainfield, N. J. on 
Thursday afternoon and interment at 
Hillside Cemetery, South Plainfield, N. J. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
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Agents Fear Loss Of 
H.O.L.C. Insurance 


SEEK COMPANIES’ 





ATTITUDE 





Bennett Says Producers Resent Alleged 
Attempts of Companies to Control 
Government Risks 





Members of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will read today in the 
American Agency Bulletin, the associa- 
tion’s weekly publication, a statement 
over the signature of Secretary-Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett to the effect that a 
few fire companies are trying to share 
in the insurance requirements of the 
Federal Government and at the same 
time abandon the American Agency Sys- 
tem. Mr. Bennett charges these un- 
named companies with seeking to obtain 
directly insurance now placed by agents 
in the communities where the properties 





Executive Committee 


To Meet in Washington 


Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has called a meeting of 
the executive committee at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washington on 
next Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
July 5-7 inclusive. While no official 
announcement has been made with 
reference to calling the meeting at 
this time in Washington it is obvious 
that full consideration will be given 
to the question of agents participating 
in insurance on property or commodi- 
ties on which some Government agen- 
cy has made loans. The leaders of 
the National Association feel that the 
time has come for the agents to put 
up a strong fight for the preservation 
of their rights to share in insurance 
in which the Government has an in- 
terest rather than allow this ron ie 





to be written with the agent on the 
outside looking in. 








are located. Mr. Bennett warns that the 
agents will not long tolerate this form of 
competition and will soon seek to identi- 
fy positively such insurers as use local 
agency channels only when business can- 
not be obtained more economically. 

“A striking illustration of this move- 
ment,” writes Mr. Bennett, ‘comes to 
light with overtures made to the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation for the tak- 
ing over of all the insurance on proper- 
ties on which it makes loans, and con- 
centrating it in the hands of the few to 
the detriment of the many. If such an 
undertaking should be successful and a 
vast amount of the dwelling house busi- 
ness, the very backbone of the average 
local agency, be lost to the many, it 
would result in absolute destruction of 
businesses which have been many years 
in building. 


Holds Chiseling Unsound 

“It is in the interest of conserving the 
business of all the local agents who have 
written the insurance on the properties 
involved, and of the companies in which 
it is written, that this study of govern- 
ment insurance needs is being made. It 
is already evident that this interest will 
be defeated if thousands of local agents 
are removed from the picture. It appears 
to me that such a scheme would be defi- 
nitely antagonistic to the agents as a 
whole. 

“If the agency system is sound then 
chiseling in on it every time a sizeable 
business presents itself is unsound. The 
other day the Kentucky Association or 
one of its underlying local boards un- 
covered what is said to be a strange sit- 

(Continued on Page 20) 








Assents to G. & R. Plan 
Coming in Rapidly Now 


REHABILITATION HELD LIKELY 





Stockholders Approve Changes in Capi- 
tal; Interesting Sidelights of 
Campaign 





The number of individual consents re- 
ceived for the rehabilitation plan of the 
Globe & Rutgers during the past week 
totaled 141% of those received during 
the first week of the company’s cam- 
paign to obtain acceptance of the plan. 
Since May 24 the Globe & Rutgers has 
been seeking the approval of creditors 
with claims above $500 in order that the 
plan may be declared operative and the 
company permitted to resume its insur- 
ance business. 

Meanwhile, the dollar and cents value 
of consents received in the past week 
was 245% of that received during the 
first week of solicitation of creditors, H. 
E. Bilkey, vice-president, disclosed. He 
explained that the relatively larger in- 
crease in the value of consents, as com- 
pared with their number, was caused by 
a large group of creditors with claims 
of $10,000 and over who sent in their 
consents during the past few days. 

The Globe & Rutgers Fire last week 
mailed notices containing the essential 
provisions of its rehabilitation plan to 
193,874 former policyholders and to hold- 
ers of loss claims and other claims in 
amounts of $500 or less. 

According to Joseph Marmoci, who 
was in charge of the mailing for the 
company, the notices went to creditors 
residing in every state of the Union, in 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Alaska 
and in several provinces of Canada. Vir- 
tually every Central and South Ameri- 
can country was represented. The no- 
tices went abroad to England, Belgium, 
France, Norway, Spain and other Euro- 
pean countries. A creditor in Calcutta, 
India, was said to be the most distant 
one on the list. 

There were 4,000 mailed to New York 
City creditors. Other cities represented 
in the distribution were: Chicago, 3,500; 
Detroit, 2,640; Philadelphia, 2,530; Oma- 
ha, 2,420; Indianapolis, 1,100; and Den- 
ver, 945. 

One hundred and thirty-five persons 
in Mt. Hope, West Virginia, will receive 
the notices; 34 in Hope, Arkansas; but 
only two in Hopewell, Va., and one in 
New Hope, N. C. 

Single creditors in Welcome, N. C., 
Prosperity, W. Va., Opportunity, Wash., 
each will receive a notice. There were 
also three directed to Frostproof, Fla. 

Proceeds of the sale of securities by 
the company between March 24, 1933, 
and March 31, 1934, totaled $12,278,542. 
On March 24, 1933, the market value of 
these securities was $7,192,157; thus a 
gain over $5,086,000 was secured. 
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King George Visits Splendid New 
Building of the C. I. I. In London 


King George of Great Britain, with 
two attendants recently paid a visit un- 
announced to the first building to house 
the Chartered Insurance Institute in 
London. This building was formally 
opened yesterday with impressive cere- 
monies. The King saw workmen install- 
ing the institute’s armorial bearings, 
which His Majesty had approved as 
handed him by the College of Heralds, 
drafted from designs made by the Duke 
of Gloucester. The New York Times on 
Sunday carried a story of the coat of 
arms for this fine new building dedicated 
to the advancement of insurance ‘educa- 
tion. It follows in part: 

The arms are on a true blue back- 
ground, and gold and white paint are 
also used in the large-scale replica which 
is one of the most impressive features 
of the exterior of the ground floor of 
the white Portland stone building of 
seven floors. The arms are also exhib- 
ited inside the entrance hall and in the 
conference hall, on the outside of which 
is hung the emblem formerly used by 
the institute, consisting of an open book 
surrounded by rowan tree leaves. 

The heraldic description of the arms 
reads: 

“Azure between two Chains fessewise 
three anchors Argent. In chief a Sala- 
mander in Flames and a Garb Or.” 

The salamander expresses its legen- 
dary character of extinguishing a fire by 
living in the flames. The two chains in- 
dicate defense against casualty. The an- 
chors represent marine insurance, and 
the wheatsheaf at the base of the shield 
is emblematical of life. The motto, “Con- 
silium  scientia,’ may be _ translated 
“Wisdom and knowledge.” 

Conference Hall Can Seat Over 500 

With the large conference hall, which 
has comfortable accommodation for more 
than 500 persons, are stained-glass win- 
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dows picturing the badges of as many 
as fifty-six insurance institutions. Each 
of these windows had been specially de- 
signed and manufactured, and the cost 
has been defrayed by each institution. 
Some insurance companies have provided 
several windows, each representing a sin- 
gle company, either the parent office or 
an associated institution. 

_ On the first floor, adjoining a library 
is a museum where treasures associated 
with insurance are to be housed and dis- 
played. Frescoes have been designed 
and painted and represent marine, fire 
and casualty insurance and life assur- 
ance. 

The building is in a dense area of the 

City of London close to Guildhall. If fire 
should ever occur in the neighborhood 
the new structure is well equipped to 
withstand it. As becomes an edifice 
erected by all the insurance institutions 
of the country, it is equipped with every 
fire-resisting device that experience and 
knowledge have deemed necessary or de- 
sirable. 
_ It is in very many ways a model build- 
ing. Nothing of the kind has hitherto 
been erected for the carrying on of the 
educational work and social activities 
which are among the chief functions of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute. 





KENTUCKY COMMISSIONERSHIP 


A new incumbent is expected to oc- 
cupy the office of insurance commission- 
er for Kentucky in view of the ripper 
bill enacted in the last session of the 
Kentucky legislature, giving the Gov- 
ernor the right to oust heads of differ- 
ent departments and taking away from 
the state auditor the naming of the in- 
surance commissioner, state fire mar- 
shal, etc. 

It has been reported that W. E. Rog- 
ers, speaker of the house, would be 
named insurance commissioner succeed- 
ing G. B. Senff who it has been stated 
would become chief deputy commission- 
er, a post which under the new law pays 
$600 a year more than the post of Com- 
missioner, i. e., $4,200 





ELIZABETH D. FORT MARRIES 

Miss Elizabeth Delano Fort, daughter 
of Franklin W. Fort, vice-president and 
gencral manager of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark and former Congressman from 
New Jersey, was married last Saturday 
at Falmouth, Mass., to William Bull 
Church, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
William Howell Church of Washington. 
Miss Fort attended Choate School at 
Brookline and St. Alban’s School in 
Washington before entering Vassar Col- 
lege from which she was graduated last 
year. 
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Decision to Defer Separation In 


Kast Is Reached By the E. U. A. 


Association Companies Say Positively Program Will Be Car- 
ried Through in Each City Separately; Non-Union Insurers 
Claim Separation Has Received Serious Setback 


Announcement last Thursday that the 
Eastern Underwriters Association had 
decided to defer the date for enforce- 
ment of separation of mixed agencies in 
the excepted cities came somewhat as a 
surprise officially even though many ex- 
ecutives of association and non-associa- 
tion companies had wondered how the 
program was going to be carried through 
by July 1, the original date fixed some 
weeks ago. The E. U. A. is going to 
follow the example of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association in considering the 
problems of each excepted city separate- 
ly and probably establishing a different 
date for separation in each of these cit- 
ies. That separation will be enforced by 
the E. U. A. is certain, according to as- 
sociation company executives, but for a 
number of reasons it became obvious this 
month that the program could not be 
carried through successfully and amica- 
bly by July 1. 

On Wednesday of last week the ex- 
ecutive committee of the E. U. A. held a 
lengthy session and on Thursday the 
members of the association discussed the 
separation problem at length before ad- 
journment. Afterwards Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the E. U. A,, issued to the 
press the following statement: 

E. U. A. Statement on Separation 

“At a well-attended meeting of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association held 
in the rooms of the association on June 
21 various routine matters were dis- 
cussed. 

“In regard to separation, the associa- 
tion reaffirmed its adherence to the prin- 
ciple of clear agencies and expressed its 
determination to carry it out in a prac- 
tical and friendly manner in the _ so- 
called excepted territories. Some prac- 
tical questions have arisen which lead to 
the belief that the principle involved 
may be carried out more effectively by 
deferring the date on which final action 
shall be taken until the canvass of the 
situation in each excepted territory can 
be completed, especially in view of the 
friendly and co-operative spirit shown in 
many directions toward the application 
of this principle. 

“Authority was vested in the executive 
committee to determine the date on 
which the principle shall be made ef- 
fective in each of the respective areas. 

“The association also decided that the 
clear status of a District of Columbia 
agency would not be impaired by the 
presence therein of a company whose 
home office is in the District of Colum- 
bia, provided such company is a mem- 
ber of the Underwriters Association of 
the District of Columbia. 

“The association voted in regard to 
some monies due it by the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire to accept the rehabilitation 
plan as proposed by that company.” 

Non-Union Companies Elated 

The E. U. A.’s action was seized upon 
immediately by many non-association 
companies as a sign that the E. U. A. 
members were encountering such diffi- 
culties with agents that some sort of a 
dignified retreat was imperative, at least 
temporarily. There is no question but 
that the non-affiliated companies feel 
they have been victorious in the first 
battles of the campaign. They have 
fought the E. U. A. program from the 
start, have canvassed the mixed agencies 
and in a goodly number of cases have 
the written or oral assurance of agents 
that in the event of a showdown the 
E. U. A. companies will be dropped. 

When the E. U. A. was formed a few 
years ago and separation was effected in 
ordinary territory the majority of far- 
sighted non-union companies undertook 


to strengthen their reinsurance connec- 
tions with other than union companies 
so that they would not be lacking in un- 
derwriting facilities if called upon to ac- 
cept increased lines. Today these com- 
panies, through fieldmen, are assuring 
their agents who represent E. U. A. com- 
panies also that they, the companies, will 
take care of the agents’ entire business. 
If this is so, then the agent who is re- 
ceiving a higher rate of commission from 
the non-association companies than from 
the E. U. A. companies will not hastily 
decide to clear in favor of the E. U. A,, 
other considerations being about equal. 

Agency hostility to the idea of separa- 
tion is apparently as great now as at any 
time since the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation companies first announced that 
mixed agencies in the excepted cities 
would have to be cleared one way or the 
other. In many agency offices the idea 
that the E. U. A. was trying to dictate 
to a producer as to the companies he 
should represent was distinctly distaste- 
ful and the open opposition expressed 
from the outset led many E. U. A. com- 
pany fieldmen to hesitate in broaching 
the matter of separation. In fact, no 
official word was sent by the companies 
to their agents stating that separation 
was to be enforced July 1. 


Fear Agents Misunderstand Issue 


Unquestionably the E. U. A. companies 
feel there has been considerable misun- 
derstanding on the part of agents as to 
why separation is desirable. The asso- 
ciation members will seek to remove the 
idea that some high-handed act is being 
perpetrated and will attempt without 
haste to present their viewpoint to the 
mixed agents; namely, that it is not in 
the bests interests of the association 
companies to be represented in the same 
agencies with companies which pay high- 
er rates of commission and which do not 
subscribe to the same rules and regula- 
tions with respect to other business 
practices. 

It is entirely logical that the E. U. A. 
should undertake separation in each city 
separately as the problems differ in each 
locality. In Pittsburgh there are the 
home offices of some non-union com- 
panies and the matter of general agents 
who are reported in many instances as 
being merely local agents receiving ex- 
cess commissions, In Buffalo the Bui- 
falo Insurance Co., non-union, is a strong 
factor. In Boston most agencies repre- 
sent mutuals and presumably the agents 
will not readily relinquish these essential 
and old-established connections. In ad- 
dition the Boston Board is opposed to 
the E. U. A., fearing that the progress 
made in controlling competitive practices 
there will be upset by the formation of 
non-board offices. In Philadelphia the 
agents’ association seeks a settlement of 
the commission rates question before 
accepting separation, and in ——— 
local companies, non-E. U. A., control a 
good volume of desirable pin on Bal- 
timore agents, too, give considerable 
business to the non-union companies. 

Many E. U. A. company leaders are 
desirous of waiting until the Federal of 
New Jersey, a powerful company under 
the management of Chubb & Son, de- 
cides whether it shall join the E. U. A. 
or remain non-union. This company has 
only recently entered the fire field. Hen- 
don Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, has 
been president of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and a potent fac- 
tor in bringing order out of chaos in 
that branch of underwriting, and there 
is a hope that he may affiliate with the 
E. U. A. Meanwhile the E. U. A. com- 
panies hesitate to withdraw from agen- 


cies in which the Federal is represented. 
Separation will probably not be com- 
pleted this year in the East. But the at- 
titude of the E. U. A. is that the mixed 
agencies must be cleared and that the 
campaign will be continued until the goal 
is achieved. Unquestionably some ex- 
ceptions will be made in one way or an- 
other, but the E. U. A. will now under- 
take a strong movement to educate the 
mixed agencies of the desirability of rep- 
resenting only one class of companies. 


Philadelphia Situation 


The special committee of the Phila- 
delphia agents’ association was informed 
by the special committee of the E. U. A. 
last week that separation positively 
would be effective as of July 1. How- 
ever, the E. U. A. sent no notices to any 
of the Philadelphia offices that they must 
separate and on Thursday came the de- 
cision to delay separation. 

This state of uncertainty is also re- 
flected in the Lumbermen’s. Officials of 
the company said that they were “mark- 
ing time”; that they had heard no re- 
ports to the effect that the company 
would join the E. U. A. and could not 
say at this "= whether they would join 
the E. U. A. later. 

The company at present is in two 
strong mixed offices. It was asked what 
it would do if both of those offices went 
union, whether it would go into any non- 
union offices or whether it would start a 
branch office in Philadelphia. The reply 
was that the company was not planning 
any moves at this time; that it did not 
contemplate the formation of any pro- 
duction branch office nor was it consid- 
ering going into any other offices in Phil- 
adelphia. 

The statement of the union companies 
that they would withdraw from any and 
all offices not accepting separation im- 
mediately is not being taken too literally 
by the agents. They feel that even if 
they do accept separation time will be 
needed for readjustment, for: closing the 
accounts with the non-union companies 
and for securing union companies to re- 
place them. 


Non-Policy Agents May Go 


The statement by the E. U. A. com- 
mittee that separation will also be ap- 
plied to non-policy writing agents was 
accepted with joy by some of the Phila- 
delphia agents. However, the majority 
of them do not believe that this ruling 
will have any material bearing on the 
brokerage situation in this city. 

They seem to feel that the only cure 
will be the passage of legislation elimi- 
nating the non-policy writing agent, di- 
viding the classifications into policy 
writing agents and plain brokers. They 
believe that many of the present non- 
policy writing agents will drop from the 
picture if and when they are forced to 
pay $10 for a license. 

One point which was not cleared up 
at the meeting between the E. U. A. and 
the Philadelphia agents’ committee was 
that of offices having a mutual company. 
As far as small towns are concerned, 
where local mutuals are popular with the 
population, agents will be permitted to 
also have a mutual in their office for 
self-protection. 

However, so far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned, it was felt that it would not be 
right to separate from non-union com- 
panies and permit mutuals. But Phila- 
delphia has a special mutual problem. 
Mather & Co., which is entirely union, 
has a mutual company in its office, the 
Quaker City Fire & Marine, which it 
owns itself. It does not want to give 
this company up. It is believed that a 
special ruling will be made to permit 
Mather & Co. to keep the Quaker City. 





ILLINOIS FIRE LOSSES 

Fires in Illinois during 1933 did prop- 
erty damage estimated at $9,241,692, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Elmer 
W. Weidler of Mount Olive, IIL, histor- 
ian for the Illinois State Firemen’s As- 
sociation. In Chicago the 1933 fire loss 
was $5,728,998, or more than half the to- 
tal for the entire state. 


REGISTERED MAIL MEETING 





Company Men Mark 25th Anniversary of 
Co-operative Efforts in this 
Line of Coverage 

A large number of representative un- 
derwriters participated on Tuesday in a 
testimonial luncheon on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the meet- 
ing of a group of registered mail in- 
surance underwriters which eventually 
resulted in the inter-reinsurance of reg- 
istered mail risks and which since has 
grown into the Registered Mail Central 
3ureau of Hartford. 

Samuel Ludlow, Jr., manager of the 
Registered Mail Central Bureau, was 
host at the Wampanoag Country Club in 
West Hartford, Conn. Among those 
present were: 

Edgar Sloan, M. W. Morron, George G. Quirk, 
Aetna (Fire); E. E, Cammack, E. J. Perrin, Jr., 
D. R. Sibley, Frank J. Hanratty, Robert E. 
Hall, Automobile; W. D. Hicks, R. A. Leeret, 
Glens Falls; E. A. Drews, Great American; 
L. C. Lewis, Insurance Co. of North America. 

Lee R. Ross, P. W. Scheide, Phoenix. of 
Hartford; W. A. Hebert, S. F. Law, Spring- 
field; Esmond Ewing, John C. Braislin, E. G. 
Proeschel, Travelers Fire; F. A, Doyle, Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire; D. C. Bowersock, Provi- 
dence-Washington; Wm. F. Boylan, St. Paul. 

Thomas S. Deering, Fireman’s Fund; V. L. 
Gallagher, A. W. Barthelmes, Continental; Ray 
Marshall, Harold L. Wayne; Albert Willcox & 
Co.; R. Arthur Fulton; Arthur E. Muller; Rob- 
ert J. Pollitt; Byron B. May, Hawley T. Ches- 
ter, Chubb & Son; John F, Rolfe; Edward 
Hemingway ; J. W. Gilson, Postmaster, Hartford. 


MISSISSIPPI AGENTS MEET 





R. W. Roberts Re-elected President; 
Commissioner Riley Will Not Seek 
Reports on Agents’ Balances 

At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents, held in Jackson last week, Julian 
Hopkins, Columbus, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Jesse Adams, Gloster. 

After a lengthy meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, which decided to aban- 
don the salaried manager plan which has 
been in effect since January, 1933, the 
association voted to adopt the executive 
committee’s recommendation. There was 
no criticism of John Sharp Williams ITI, 
Yazoo City, who has held the post of 
manager since it was created. The 
change was simply made in view of ex- 
isting economic conditions. 

Ramsey W. Roberts, Jackson, was re- 
elected secretary and will take over Mr 
Wiiliams’ managerial duties, giving part 
of his time to the work. Mr. Williams 
was elected national councillor. M. W. 
McLaurin of Laurel was elected vice- 
president. 

In addressing the agents George D. 
Riley, Insurance Commissioner, said that 
he had not adopted the plan of some of 
the insurance commissioners requiring 
companies to report to him balances due 
by agents. Mr. Riley said that he felt 
that he had enough on his shoulders to 
collect some one million of taxes an- 
nually without the added burden of aid- 
ing the companies in getting delinquent 
balances paid. 

In his report as manager Mr. Williams 
detailed the unsuccessful plans of the 
agents in the cotton belt to obtain in- 
surance on cotton held by the C.C.C 
However, Mr. Williams said the agents 
would continue their fight and he be- 
lieves they will be successful ultimately 
Abcut a million bales of cotton are held 
at present by the corporation and an- 
ther half million bales will be held in 
the near future. The premiums amount 
to five cents per bale per month on the 
cotton. 

Lloyd T. Wheeler, manager of the 
Mississippi State Rating Bureau, made 
a talk, giving in detail the increase in 
inspections and the decrease in cancella- 
tions shown by the bureau’s records for 
the first six months of 1934. 





PERCY LING BACK AT DESK 

Percy Ling’s many friends in the in- 
surance world will be pleased to hear 
that he is now back at his desk in the 
North British home office after a suc- 
cessful eve operation. Mr. Ling is a sec- 
retary of the company and formerly had 
charge of activities in the middle depart- 
ment. 
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Says Public Buildings 
Are Often Firetraps 


HAZARDS SHOULD BE REDUCED 





T. A. Fleming, National Board, Says 
Some of Public Funds Should Be 
Expended in Interest of Safety 





“Our public buildings, in too many 
cases, are nothing but veritable fire- 
traps!” 

This strong statement appeared in an 
article published in the American Le- 
gion Monthly for June, 1934, entitled 
“The Fires We Needn’t Have.” As re- 
counted in this article, fires in public 
buildings and institutions, which have 
occurred during the past fifteen years, 
took a toll of human life averaging 75 
persons per fatal fire; and it was a mir- 
acle that the average was not ten times 
as high! In this classification were in- 
cluded Federal, state, county, and mu- 
nicipal buildings, from one end of the 
land to the other. 

Instance after instance was related in 
which the fires took a heavy toll of life 
among the helpless inmates, while other 
conflagrations destroyed essential rec- 
ords which could not be replaced. Aga‘n, 
the article told of numerous inspections 
in such buildings which revealed glaring 
neglect and defects, inviting fatal fires. 
In almost every instance, the officials in 
charge deliberately ignored these hazar- 
dous possibilities; in other cases they 
were ignorant of the dangers and con- 
fident that the buildines under their ju- 
risdiction were in A-1 condition. 

Fleming Makes Recommendations 

As T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor, con- 
servation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, points out 
in the article, many such defects could 
be corrected, and the work involved 
would be comparatively inexpensive. 
Open stairs and elevator shafts can be 
enclosed with incombustible material. 
Adequate fire walls can be put in to 
break up large areas. Automatic fire 
doors, as well as fire-stopping in the 
walls, floors and ceilings, can be in- 
stalled. It was recommended that hori- 
zontal exits be introduced wherever pos- 
sible and other fundamental facilities be 
supplied to prevent the spread of fire. 
It was pointed out that such precautions 
would make these buildings reasonably 
safe, particularly if reinforced with mod- 
ern automatic fire alarms and sprinklers. 
Thus the danger to human life would 
virtually be eliminated. 

It was emphasized that taxpayers pay 
for these buildings in the beginning and 
must also foot the bill for their replace- 
ment if they are destroyed by fire, when 
the negligence of public officials has dis- 
pensed with insurance. Hazardous con- 
ditions are not remedied as a rule be- 
cause their correction costs money. Even 
in prosperous times, lawmakers often 
failed to recognize the necessity for im- 
proving such conditions and did not ap- 
propriate the money. Now, the three 
billion dollar recovery fund ‘of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act is an aid 
where money would otherwise be lack- 
ing. Recommendation was made that 
wherever possible this fund be cmntoyes 
to remedy serious fire hazards to life i 
public buildings—and at the same aes 
employment would be created to help 
defeat the depression. 


A. R. SCHMIDT DIES AT 90 

Funeral services were held in Riverton, 
N. J., for A. R. Schmidt, founder of the 
Underwriters Inspection Bureau and A. 
R. Schmidt & Co., in Philadelphia, who 
died recently in his ninety-first year 
after a long illness. Born in Hamburg, 
Germany, he came to this country in 
1866 and a few years later was mapping 
towns and cities in New England and 
Pennsylvania. He also made mill inspec- 
tions for many years. Mr. Schmidt be- 
came inactive several years ago and the 
firm will continue under the direction of 
Joseph R. Knowlan, who has been in 
charge and who is widely known, also a 
deputy most loyal grand gander of the 
Blue Goose. 





Would Reorganize 
Pennsylvania Dep’t 


WM. A. SCHNADER GIVES VIEWS 





Attorney General, Now Gubernatorial 
Candidate, Promises Qualified Su- 
perintendent, If Elected 





Policies regarding insurance matters 
which his administration will follow if 
he is elected Governor of Pennsylvania 
were outlined by Attorney General Wil- 
liam A. Schnader last week in an ad- 
dress before the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, meeting at Schwenksville, Pa. Mr. 
Schnader last month won the Republi- 
can gubernatorial nomination over a field 
of sixteen candidates. He has served as 
attorney general by appointment in the 
Fisher and Pinchot administrations and 
has been a mainstay of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Justice since 1923. 

The nominee told the mutual fire men 
he proposes a “thorough-going reorgan- 
ization of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department,” based on appointments be- 
cause of knowledge of insurance and not 
because of political importance of the 
appointees. “The commissioner and per- 
sonnel of the department,” he said, “will 
be persons fully conversant with the in- 
surance business.” 


Would Postpone Recodification 


Recodifications of insurance laws, 
which were submitted to the 1933 Leg- 
islature but not enacted at that time, 
will not be presented again to the Gen- 
eral Assembly until rewritten into more 
satisfactory drafts, he said. “I believe it 
would be unwise to try to put new in- 
surance codes through the 1935 legisla- 
tive session,” Mr. Schnader said. 

“Tnstead, I believe it would be better 
to revise the insurance laws after the 
reorganized department got its feet on 
the ground, had learned its job thor- 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








Norfolk Agency With 
L. & L. & G. For 65 Years 


Officers of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe at a luncheon last Friday honored 
the agency of George W. Dey & Son of 
Norfolk, Va., which has represented the 
company for sixty-five years. A hand- 
somely engrossed testimonial was pre- 
sented to Calvert R. Dey and Walter H. 
Dey, sons of George W. Dey, Sr., the 
founder of the agency. The testimonial 
was presented by J. D. Simpson, gen- 
eral manager of the L. & L. & G. at the 
home office in England, who was in this 
country for a short visit. He paid high 
tribute to the Dey agency and to the 
memory of the founder who died in 1925 
at the age of 89 years. 

The testimonial was signed by Mr. 
Simpson and also by Harold Warner, 
United States manager; H. T. Cartlidge, 
assistant United States manager, and M. 
S. Reeves, manager of the Southeastern 
department. 





oughly, and had ample opportunity to 
confer with the interested and affected 
groups. “In that way we could do a 
good job in 1937, and every one would 
have a better chance of being satisfied.” 

If elected Governor in November, Mr. 
Schnader will take office next January 
15. 
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Van Schaick Rules On 
Standard Policy Wording 


Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick has drawn the attention of 
fire insurance companies operating in 
this state to the fact that it is illegal 
for any company to endorse or print 
upon the standard fire policy any state- 
ment to the effect that all liability has 
been assumed or reinsured by another 
company. In his statement the Super- 
intendent says: 

_“It has come to the attention of this 
Department that it is the practice of 
some fire insurance companies whose 
business is fully reinsured by another 
company to use certain wording on their 
policies stating that the liability there- 
under is ‘fully reinsured from inception, 
giving the name of the company assum- 
ing such liability. 

“In this connection fire insurance com- 
panies transacting business in this state 
are advised that the Department has 
consistently ruled that it is a violation 
of Section 121 of the Insurance Law for 
any company to endorse or print upon its 
fire policy any statement to the effect 
that all liability thereunder is assumed 
or reinsured by another company. 

“Section 121 is definite and clear in its 
expression of what constitutes the stand- 
ard fire policy of this state and there 
may be no deviation other than the spe- 
cial exceptions necessary in the conduct 
of the business which are specified in 
the said section following the opening 
paragraph. None of these exceptions 
permits an endorsement of the type re- 
ferred to.” 


Herbert E. Adams Made 
Ass’t Manager of F. I. A. 


The executive committee of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association has appoint- 
ed Herbert E. Adams as assistant man- 
ager. He joined the association’s field 
force as an inspector in 1913 following 
graduation from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. For several years he has been 
superintendent of the inspection depart- 
ment and for the last three years has 
been general adjuster as well. 


COMPANIES SECURE EXTENSION 

Fire companies operating in Virginia 
have been granted further extension of 
time by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion in which they are exempted from 
keeping records of loss ratios by zones 
in that state, the commission having ex- 
tended the period from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1934. Exception is made, how- 
ever, in the case of the eastern shore 
of Virginia zone. In that zone the com- 
panies are required to keep records of 
loss ratios on farm property and other 
unprotected risks. 











NAMES COMMITTEES 

Erie County Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in East Aurora, 
N. Y., last week named its committee 
chairmen for the new year. Howard 
Barrett, Angola, is chairman of legisla- 
tion; F. N. Winter, Eden, publicity; A. 
H. Hart, Alden, service. Fred Marshall 
is president of the association. 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY 

The Carriers Insurance Agency, Inc., 
of Indianapolis has been incorporated to 
do a general agency business mostly in 
casualty insurance. Its incorporators are 
Harry C. Baldwin, also named resident 
agent; Lula Waters and Garth B. Mel- 
son, 
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Check your clients 
policies - and make 
sure that they are 
sufficiently insured 
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values. 
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Canadian Prasieaes 
Report on Balances 


RETURNS FILED ON JUNE 30 


Data to Be Analyzed and Made Subject 
of Report to Superintend- 
ents’ Convention 

At the Conference of Superintendents 
held in Toronto last September the Su- 
perintendents of Insurance for the sev- 
eral provinces organized a special com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives 
of the All Canada Fire Insurance Fed- 
eration, one representative of the Cana- 
dian Casualty Underwriters’ Association, 
one representative each from the Agents’ 
Association in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec and two representatives of 
the Insurance Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence to investigate and consider inter 
alia the desirability of calling for a quar- 
terly return of agents’ balances more 
than 90 days due. The personnel of the 
committee so appointed is as follows: 


W. E. Baldwin and Paul H. Horst, represent- 
ing the All Canada Fire Insurance Federation. 

John Jenkins, representing the Canadian Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association. 

C. H. Hanson, representing the Insurance 
Brokers‘ Association of the Province of Quebec. 

John Trueman, representing the Ontario Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Association. 

B. A. Dugal, Superintendent of Insurance, 
representing the Province of Quebec. 

R. Leighton Foster, K. C., Superintendent of 
Insurance, representing the Province of Ontario. 


General Instructions 


The special committee so appointed 
met on March 5, 1934, and considered the 
report and recommendations of the Su- 
perintendents’ Conference. J. C. D’Auteil 
acted as secretary of the meeting. C. C 
Johnson, chief agency officer, Ontario 
Department of Insurance, was also pres- 
ent. After considerable discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted and embodied in an interium re- 
port: 

“That this committee unanimously rec- 
ommends that all provinces call for a 
quarterly return of overdue agents’ bal- 
ances commencing not earlier than June 
30, 1934; that Ontario, Quebec and such 
other provinces as impose the require- 
ment make a special compilation of the 
results of these returns (June 30) for 
the information of this committee, and 
that this committee meet again prior to 
the 1934 Superintendents’ Conference to 
review such compilations and consider 
what final report should be made to such 
Conference. 

In furtherance of this recommendation 
and pursuant to Section 13 of the (On- 
tario Insurance) Act you are hereby re- 
quired to file with the Department as of 
June 30, 1934, and quarterly thereafter 
a sworn statement showing the follow- 
ing: 

1. The name and address of each 
agent who is in arrears in the payment 
of any balances in the province on poli- 
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cies issued more than ninety days prior 
thereto. 

2. The amount due 
on said policies. 

3. The dates on which the various 
items of indebtedness were incurred. 
Where this showing would involve ex- 
cessive work in individual cases a state- 
ment of monthly balances may be filed 
subject to furnishing details upon re- 
quest. 

Your attention is called to the general 
instructions attached hereto. 

Will you please advise your agents of 
this return being required? 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this 
memorandum. 

Rk. LEIGHTON FOSTER. 

Copies of interium report available on 
request to this office. 

Filing of the Returns 

1. The declaration on the return 
should be signed by the chief executive 
officer of your company, or in his ab- 
sence or inability the officer authorized 
to act in his stead. 

2. Will you please advise your gen- 
eral or special or district agents that 
whether or not their names appear on 
your list they may file a similar sworn 
return if they so desire? Additional 
specimen forms of return may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Depart- 
ment. 

3. If the account for which an agent 
is indebted to your company is less than 
ten dollars, or if it is paid within ten 
days after the end of the reporting peri- 
od, i. June 30 for first return, his 
name may be omitted from the list. 

4. The statement, which is to be in 

the form attached, is required to be filed 
within thirty days aficr the quarterly 
period hereinbefore provided. The first 
statement should be accordingly filed on 
or before July 31. 
5. Your attention is called to the fact 
that the return is to cover all accounts 
or balances remaining unpaid on June 30 
of premiums on policies written in the 
month of March or prior thereto. In 
other words, because a company has vol- 
untarily extended credit beyond ninety 
days it will not be satisfactory to omit 
the balance from the return. 

6. Please note that it is not intended 
that an agent shall be given ninety days 
in which to pay to the companies pre- 
miums collected in their behalf. Many 
agents remit on a thirty and sixty day 
basis even though they all know they 
could have ninety days for the asking 
from some companies. The Insurance 
Act of most provinces provides that such 
premiums must be paid over to the com- 
pany within fifteen days after written de- 
mand made upon him therefor. This re- 
turn is required to determine what 
amounts are outstanding as of ninety 
days. The why. and wherefore of bal- 
ances reported in the return is a matter 
for subsequent and independent inquiry. 

7. Companies are invited to describe 
any “special arrangements” in explana- 


from such agent 


Agency Loses in Case 
Against N. Y. Exchange 


FURTHER FIGHT IS PLANNED 
Justice Rosenman Holds Exchange Did 
Not Exceed Legal Rights in 


Amending Agreement 


Motion of the New York City agency 
of Murphy & Jordan, Inc., for judgment 
under the Civil Practice Act against 
Harold M. Hess as secretary and man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange on the ground that the Ex- 
change exceeded its powers in regulat- 
ing commissions was denied on Monday 
by Justice Samuel I. Rosenman of the 
State Supreme Court. Samuel D. Mac- 
peak, attorney for the plaintiff, an- 
nounced afterwards that he would re- 
quest the court for a reargument and if 
this was denied he would move for an 
appeal. The decision of Justice Rosen- 
man was hailed by many local insurance 
men as a victory for the principle of 
regulation here by the Exchange. 

Suit was brought against the Exchange 
to test its powers following adoption last 
year of amendments to the Exchange 
agreement which Murphy & Jordan, 
Inc., contended deprived them of com- 
missions they would otherwise have re- 
ceived. Among the changes adopted by 
the Exchange were provisions that 
agency offices doing a considerable per- 
centage of brokerage business were noi 
eligible for membership and also reduc- 
ing commissions to broker-agents. The 
plaintiff contended that the Exchange 
had no jurisdiction over commission 
agreements between companies and 
agents and cited the Noxsell-Dimick Buf- 
falo Board of Fire Underwriters case 
in which the agents won. The Exchange 
held that as it is not an incorporated 
body it had not exceeded its rights in 
adopting the rules on commissions. Fol- 
lowing is the text of Justice Rosenman’s 
decision: 

Opinion of Court 

“Murphy & Jordan, Inc., v. Hess, &c.—Mo- 
The New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange is not a corporation, limited in power 
by the provisions of its charter. The deter- 
mination in the case of Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters v. Noxsel-Dimick Co. (233 
App. Div., 92, affirmed without opinion 260 
N. Y., 678) is therefore not relevant. Nor does 
the Exchange depend upon its rate-making pow- 
ers as a source of authority for the passage 
of the amendments in dispute. Long before it 
received the statutory sanctions contained in 
Sections 141, 141-a and 141-b of the Insurance 
Law, it possessed, not by statute but by agree- 
ment, the power to regulate the relationship 
of its members within limits prescribed by law. 

“Consequently decisions like that in Matter 


tion is denied. 





tion of balances owing by particular 
agents listed in the return in a covering 
letter accompanying the return. 











82 YEARS OLD 


THE HANOVER gives to its Agents: 
perience 


in agency development 


Excellent Financial Stability 
Loyal and Cordial Association and— 


Nearly a Century of Insurance Ex- 
Personal Assistance 


“Sound Protection for all Clients” 
WHY NOT BE A HANOVER AGENT? 











of Importers & Exporters Insurance Co, y, 
Rhoades (239 N, Y. 420) are not in point, 
It was there held that the statutory rate-making 
power carried with it the obligation to admit 
all proper persons to the advantages of its 
service, and that a condition of admission was 
illegal if it was one which was not necessary 
and incidental to the fixing of rates. The court 
determined that regulation of commissions was 
not necessary or incidental to rate-making, and 
that the rating organization could not therefore 
compel compliance with such regulation as a 
prerequisite to receiving rating service. The 
case of Rosenzweig v. Whitney (221 App. Div., 
8), also relied on by the plaintiff, was also such 
a case, in that the powers of the Central Bureay 
were only those which the National Bureau 
could itself give. Those powers were merely 
the statutory ones of a rating organization. 

“Whether the amendments were an unreason- 
able restraint of trade or otherwise contrary to 
public policy cannot be determined on a mo. 
tion addressed only to the pleadings. Deter. 
mination of such questions depends on factual 
situations which cannot be considered on this 
application. Order signed.” 





Gov’t Insurance 


(Continued from Page 16) 
uation about a distillery line where even 
the laws of the state are said to have 
been violated by some companies operat- 
ing through that peculiar instrumentality 
known as the Interstate Underwriters 
Board. I described certain other definite 
practices in a speech made in Texas not 
long ago that are not at all to the liking 
of the leaders of the National Associa- 
tion or to the rank and file of the mem- 
bers either for that matter. 

“If I am able to judge the temper of 
the membership of this association aright 
some of these days there is apt to be 
a roll call designed for the sole purpose 
of finding out what insurance compan- 
ies are going to continue to do business 
with agents and what ones are going to 
cut them out every chance they get and 
deal with assureds direct.” 

In company circles it is reported that a 
Hartford company and a New York State 
company have connections respectively 
with the H.O.L.C. and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation whereby they get in- 
surance on property on which the Gov- 
ernment had made loans only after an 
assured has not paid his premium on a 
policy placed through a local agent. 
When a policy is cancelled for non-pay- 
ment it is returned to the agent, and the 
Government, the mortgagee, steps in to 
protect itself by securing insurance, the 
cost being added to the amount of the 
Government loan. In other words, the 
insurance is not placed direct until after 
the local agent has failed to obtain the 
premium on his outstanding policy. How- 
ever, the National Association obviously 
feels that even though the Government 
places the insurance it should be written 
through a local agent. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN, 1, 1934 


$7,652,071 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$14,638,375 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $79,225,529 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD oy Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN MBOS, Mat E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


7 NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
































JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOL LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOUN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLA LAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. A. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Mrs Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. Ww. W. TTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOUN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLA EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mo rg. E, G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Ww. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres., T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Vv. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
ee R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pre E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER de SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ‘Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
H. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
= G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


"EG. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres, S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT a DEPARTMENT 
treet, Chi , Illinois 0 Bush Street, 
es ee ee EASTERN DEPARTMENT Sen Francisco, California 
H, M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E, G, POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
TAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W, SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEICLIN, BROOKS, 24. Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers . A. C, it... 
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Refund of Stamp Tax On Foreign 
Insurance Policy Not Permitted 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
United States Treasury Department has 
ruled that a refund of stamp tax paid 
on a foreign insurance policy is not al- 
lowable where a part of the premium is 
refunded prior to the expiration of the 
policy, or the amount of the premium is 
reduced. Following is the full text of 
the ruling: 


“The question is presented whether a 
refund of a part of the stamp tax paid 
pursuant to Schedule A-7 of Title VIII 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 on foreign 
insurance policies is allowable in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

“(1) A foreign insurance policy sub- 
ject to the stamp tax imposed by Sched- 
ule A-7, Title VIII of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, is canceled after the payment 
of the tax and prior to the expiration of 
the policy, and a part of the premium is 
refunded to the insured. Is a refund al- 
lowable of that portion of the stamp tax 
paid on the amount of the premium re- 
funded to the insured? 

“The tax imposed by Schedule A-7 of 
Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926 is 
due when the policy becomes effective, 
that is, when the insurance becomes a 
binding contract, and must be paid on 
the basis of the full premium charged. 
(Article 62 (f) and (g) of Regulations 
71.) If, after payment of the tax on that 
basis, the policy is canceled or amended 





J. L. Thomson on Hartford 


Fire Finance Committee 


James L. Thomson, formerly of the 
Hartford brokerage firm of Thomson, 
Fenn & Co. and now retired, has been 
elected a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Hartford Fire. He has 
served as a director of the company for 
about six years. In making the an- 
nouncement President Richard M. Bis- 
sell said: “The board of directors of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance group has 
decided to strengthen the investment di- 
vision of the group, formerly under the 
immediate personal direction of the late 
Charles E. Chase, chairman of the 
board. For this purpose James L. Thom- 
son, long identified with the investment 
business and financial affairs of this city, 
has been elected as one of the executive 
staff of the Hartford group, with the 
title of vice-chairman of the finance 
committee.” 





ADJUSTERS ASS’N GAINS 

Membership in the Underwriters Inde- 
pendent Adjusters Association, with 
headquarters in Newark, N. J., is in- 
creasing. Ten new members were added 
recently. Members have been appointed 
on a committee to arrange for the an- 
nual meeting to be held in July. They 
are Henry C. Brose, chairman; Mark R. 
Decker, William Y. Young, Wallace H. 
Webster and Lane B. Alexander. 


and a part of the premium is returned, 
no part of the tax may be refunded for 
the reason that the tax accrued when the 
policy was issued and became a binding 
contract of insurance. 

“(2) If a foreign insurance policy 

subject to the stamp tax is obtained, and 
an estimated premium is paid therefor, 
which premium is adjusted by a reduc- 
tion in the amount thereof at the end of 
the first year, must the tax on the en- 
tire estimated premium be paid at the 
time of the issuance of the policy, or can 
the tax on the premium for the first year 
be paid at the time of the issuance of 
the policy, and the tax on the premium 
for the subsequent years be paid at the 
commencement of the second year in 
which the policy is in force, at which 
time the amount of the premium as ad- 
justed will be known? If this is not 
permissible, can a refund of the dif- 
ference between the tax on the esti- 
mated premium and the tax on the ad- 
justed premium be obtained at the time 
the premium is adjusted ? 
-“Tf the amount of the premium pay- 
able is estimated when the policy is is- 
sued and becomes effective, and it is 
subsequently determined that the amount 
of the premium should be reduced, no 
part of the tax may be refunded, for 
the reason that the tax accrued on the 
basis of the premium charged when the 
policy was issued.” 





SCHENLEY CORP. IS PLEASED 

The Schenley Distillers’ Corporation 
has announced that the fire loss at the 
Pepper plant at Lexington, Ky., has been 
settled satisfactorily for $2,655,000. This 
was the claim filed by the corporation 
after agreement with the various ad- 
justers. Twenty-two out of the twenty- 
four insurance companies involved have 
agreed to payment on the basis of the 
claim filed. In a statement the Schenley 
company says: “This company desires 
to make this statement in fairness to the 
insurance companies for their co-opera- 
tion in settling a claim of this size with- 
out unnecessary delay.” 





TAKES OVER SOUTH JERSEY 

The South Jersey Fire of Egg Harbor 
City has been taken over by the New 
Jersey Insurance Department. This 
company, which has confined its writings 
to fire and windstorm coverage in New 
Jersey, was formed as a mutual in 1900 
and became a stock company some years 
ago with a capital of $25,000. At the end 
of last year it had assets of $104,690, 
liabilities of $68,626 and net surplus of 
$11,064 





ST. LOUIS F. & M. IN N. Y. 

The St. Louis Fire & Marine has been 
licensed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment to write fire business in this 
state. 
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Purely an Agency Company 


SussEx, Fian: 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 


May Fire Losses Gained 
4% Over Total in 1933 


Fire losses in the United States in 
May totaled $25,271,459, compared with 
$24,338,714 in May, 1933 and $39,270,524 
in the same month of 1932, according to 
reports of company members of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. In 
April of this year the losses amounted 
to $22,028,943. 

For this first five months of this year 
the losses amount to $138,058,828 as 
against $159,694,978 for the same period 
last year and $211,331,286 for the first 
five months of 1932. 





HAROLD R. HOWELL DIES 

Harold R. Howell, former president of 
the old Hawkeye Insurance Co., died in 
Des Moines last week at the age of 66 
years. He had been ill for a long while. 
His father was president of the Hawkeye 
and the son grew up in the fire insur- 
ance business. For awhile he was a 
member of the local agency firm of In- 
gersoll, Howell & Co. in Des Moines 
and later joined the Hawkeye as adjust- 
er. He became president in 1905 and 
when the Hawkeye and the Des Moines 
Fire were merged in 1910 Mr. Howell 
was made president of the combined 
company. He held this position until the 
company was reinsured by the Fireman’s 
Fund. Following that Mr. Howell de- 
voted himself to the local agency busi- 
ness. 





RECALLS MAGGIE CLINE 

The recent death of Maggie Cline, fa- 
mous for many years as a vaudeville 
singer of “Throw Him Down, McClos- 
key,” “Come Down, Mrs. Flynn,” “Mary 
Ann Kehoe,” etc., recalls to an old in- 
surance man a visit to the old Bowery 
Theater, where Maggie was a great fa- 
vorite. Her rendition of “McCloskey” 
brought great applause from the gallery 
gods and they demanded numerous en- 
cores. Finally Maggie shouted, “Ah 
there, gargoyle!” and it brought forth 
wild applause. When asked why she did 
this she said: “They think it’s Irish, 
but I use it because those faces leaning 
over the gallery rail remind me of the 
gargoyles on the old churches I saw in 
my travels around Europe.” 





MOVES TO NEW OFFICE 

John L. Fletcher, insurance attorney, 
will move to 80 Maiden Lane this week- 
end. A large part of his work has been 
done for the loss committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters and in 
addition he has been trial counsel for the 
Home for the last six years. Prior to 
his admission to the bar Mr. Fletcher 
was for ten years an underwriter with 
the Scottish Union & National and the 
Niagara Fire. Charles B. Van Valen, 
Inc., negotiated the lease for Mr. Fletch- 
er’s new office. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share, payable July 2 to 
stockholders of record June 15. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lock back down the roadway 
of life over which you have 
passed and you will smile at 
the pebbles in the road which 
looked like mountains until 


you passed them. 
—Exchange. 
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Agency 
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4 American industry and trade under codes [= = — = es 
L. & L. & G. Chairman of fair practice. This is —y to ] 
imistic i us, since, for many years, the leading 
Optimistic in Report insurance offices have been alive to the REINSI IRAN 'E 
importance of such co-operative action 
COMMENDS MANAGEMENT HERE ;, problems of common, — = 
ar -wi int t, for the benefit o 
Total Assets of British Company Now  Wels\clienicte ss well a¢ for themselves FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Amount to Over $128,000,000; Paton The high regard for observance of es- 
Comments on N.R.A. tablished codes which prevails among oe 
. : chief insurance companies who are at the 
At the ninety-eighth annual general came time in constant and keen competi- ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
meeting of the Liverpool & London & tion with each other is a tribute to their OF AMERICA 
Globe at Liverpool, the chairman of the vision and breadth of mind.” 
company, A. Allan Paton, stated that in Marine premiums were £285,288, a re- 
= ——- a insurance was again duction of £9,994 from 1932. After mak- THE METROPOLITAN FIRE REASSURANCE | 
tested and tried, and, generally, acquitte * full pe f tstandi claims 
colt wel fle aeaceted that the fan 16, ll Drovson, fo outstanding, dais COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
of a be - ceneneas te ae profit was £26,628 or 9.33% substantially 
comp e ee © / ¢ y e : di 1932. Al 
performance of all essential insurance sg cae ee oo sel that THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
functions throughout the recent years of cargo rates today are probably lower OF HARTFORD 
ead Pee. a oe 7 than in living memory, and seem to be 
aton Said, insurance nas me with- based upon an assumption that the phase 
stood physical catastrophe and confla-~ of pn ional light cases will continue, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 
gration and it has now shown that it can \horeas the autumn of 1933 saw marine 
withstand investment depression which — — = 


in the past two or three years affected 
the assets of the insurance companies 
more severely than any disaster has ever 
done. 

At the close of the year the total 
funds of the company amounted to 
£25,968,990. The chairman announced 
that the fire premiums for 1933 were 
£3,931,274, or 4% less than in 1932. 
Losses were £1,778,885, or £280,627 lower 
than during the previous year. He said 
that the low levels at which commodity 
prices remained during 1933 and the con- 
tinued decrease in world trade had the 
effect of causing a further shrinkage in 
premiums from the general foreign field, 
but that this unfavorable factor was 
largely counterbalanced by freedom from 
exceptional disasters, except for the hur- 
ricanes in Cuba during the later months 
of the year. 

In the United States, he said, the 
heavy decline in premium income had 
been arrested and the premiums written 
during the latter part of 1933 actually 
showed an increase over the correspond- 
ing period for the year previous. The 
fire losses reported generally throughout 
1933, he pointed out, were the lowest re- 
corded since 1917. The chairman stated 
that the L. & L. & G. organization in 
the United States, under the able man- 
agement of Harold Warner, had taken 
full advantage of the better conditions, 
and that the low loss ratio, combined 
with a reduction in both the amount and 
ratio of expenses, had resulted in a grat- 
ifying underwriting profit from the 
United States fire operations. 


Casualty Results 


The accident premiums for the year 
were £4,635,430, a decrease of 4.6% from 
1932. Losses incurred were £3,016,801, 
which were £295,620 less than for 1932. 
Regarding the casualty and surety busi- 
ness in the United States, Mr. Paton 
said that although there had been some 
improvement of unsatisfactory conditions 
the position had not yet righted itself. 
The figures of some fifty of the leading 
companies, he pointed out, showed losses 
and expenses exceeding the premiums by 
nearly $19,000,000, equal to an outgo of 
over 104% of the total premiums. He 
believed the main impediment in the way 
of recovery, particularly in regard to 
workmen’s compensation insurance, is 
the existence of legal restrictions against 
the revisions of rates to a level which 
will pay for the losses. 

The chairman called attention to the 
fact that 1933 had been a momentous 
year in the United States, which witness- 
ed a change in national administration, 
the abandonment of the gold standard, 
the general closing and subsequent re- 
opening of banks, the moratorium on life 
policy loans, the establishment of codes, 
and a continued unsettlement of trade 
after more than three years of depres- 
sion. His comments on the National 
Recovery Act were highly interesting. 
He said: 

“The National Recovery Act, perhaps 
the most important and far-reaching leg- 
islation ever passed by Congress, aimed, 
by a single national effort, at bringing 


casualties increasing in number, a feature 
also apparent, so far, in the returns of 
1934. 





SEE YALE-HARVARD RACE 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, witnessed 
the Yale-Harvard varsity boat race on 
the Thames at New London last Fridav 
afternoon from his own yacht. He had 
with him in his party his son and other 
members of his family and Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut. 


MRS. F. M. PARKER DIES 

Mrs. Cornelia B. C. Parker, widow of 
Franklin M. Parker, late secretary of the 
Citizens of New York, died last week at 
her home in Newark. She was 84 years 
of age and had lived in Newark all her 
life. She leaves three daughters. Mr. 
Parker, who died some years ago, was 
well known in civic life and also opcrat- 
ed an agency in Newark under the name 
of F. M. Parker & Co. His partner was 
Henry F. Trimpi. 














Findlay President Of 


Canadian Fire Ass’n 


W. E. Findlay, Canadian manager of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, has been 
elected president of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association. John Hol- 
royde, Canadian manager of the Com- 
mercial Union, becomes vice-president 
for Quebec and Robert Lynch Stailing, 
Canadian manager of the Sun, vice-pres- 
ident for Ontario. About eighty dele- 
gates, representing over 170 American, 
British, Canadian and French compan- 
ies, met for the fifty-first annual meet- 
ing of the association at Murray Bay 
Quebec, last week. 


, 





AMERICA FORE DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Continental and the 
Fidelity-Phenix of the America Fore 
group have declared semi-annual divi- 
dends of 60 cents a share on the stock 
of each company, payable July 10 to 
stockholders of record June 30. 





a sound, sales-minded 
company... 


plus aggressive agents 


plus pleased policyholders 


equals better business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 








Oklahoma to Enforce 


Resident Agency Law 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—A slight change 
in the recent resolution adopted by the 
Oklahoma Insurance Board enforcing the 


resident agent law removes the clause 
prohibiting issuance of a policy unless 
countersigned by an agent “who shall 
receive full commission allowed by the 
company on such policy and which shall 
not be divided with any non-resident.” 
The new resolution requires only the 
countersignature of “a licensed agent.” 
Another change made in the resolution 
prohibits countersigning policies by any 
state or special agent or employe but 
permits state agents or special agents to 
“maintain in their offices policy writing 
agents, provided commissions on all bus- 
iness written by such policy writing 
agents shall be paid to regular local 
agents. 

These resolutions with the amendments 
do not apply to mutual fire and casualty 
companies and_ reciprocal exchanges 
which operate under special laws. 





Insurance Almanac For 1934 


A Handbook of Information 

The 1934 edition of “The Insurance Al- 
manac,” an annual of insurance facts 
published by The Weekly Underwriter, 
New York City, has just come from the 
presses. It is a volume of 990 pages, 
bound in accord with previous editions 
of the book, and containing a wealth of 
information for the insurance man. 

The book contains handy information 
of the insurance business, telling who's 
who in insurance, including insurance 
lawyers and insurance agents, the offi- 
cers and directors of all classes of com- 
panies, insurance department officials, as- 
sociations of underwriters, insurance 
groups, brokers’ regulatory laws, resident 
agent laws, new companies, legislative 
sessions, official changes, necrology and 
statistics. 

This information is arranged in logical 
sections and is tabulated alphabetically 
in the general index which covers four- 
teen pages. The text is clearly printed 
and the entire book presents an attrac- 
tive appearance. 





W. E. LAMM’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

W. E. Lamm, Jr., secretary of the 
financial department of the Continental, 
has completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with the company and in recognition 
of the event he was presented with a 
gold medal watch fob last Friday by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board, 
and himself a widely-known authority on 
finance. Mr. Lamm joirfed the company 
in 1909 was a file clerk and a year later 
went into the cashier’s department under 
Mr. Sturm who was then cashier. The 
two have worked together for years both 
in the cashier’s department and the 
financial department. 











A few days ago I received a welcome 
letter from John A. Jordan, New York 
State agent of the Continental at Syra- 
cuse. He gives me the following late 
news about A. J. Halsey, America Fore 
state agent at Rochester and a veteran 


New York fieldman: 


“Your note of the 14th regarding our 
good friend Jerry is received. I know 
Jerry’ s friends appreciate news of him 


“Jerry had pneumonia after the fiftieth 
anniversary banquet which left his heart 
in bad condition and he was in the hos- 
pital at Rochester several weeks; then 
went to Wellsville, where he spent the 
winter, and is now in the summer camp 
of a friend at Hemlock Lake near Roch- 
ester. 

“At the convention in 
Rochester in May I saw him in the lobby 
at the hotel, although he was not active 
and was only there for a few hours. I 
understand that he gets to his office in 
Rochester once or twice a week for a 
short time. 

“His friends are earnestly hoping that 
he will again be fully active as he is too 
valuable a man to the Continental and 
too young to be put on the shelf at this 
time.” 


local agents’ 


* * * 


A Conscientious Farmer 

Mr. Jordan also included in his letter 
the following good story about an as- 
sured who wasn’t sure that he had noth- 
ing to do with causing a lightning 

“A story told by Louis Morgan, the 
old farm manager of the Home, might 
interest you: Louis stated that he had 
a farm barn where the barn was 
struck by lightning and burned. The ad 


loss: 


loss 


Henry Haydock Retires As 


London Assurance Auditor 
Henry Haydock, auditor of the United 
States branches of the London Assur- 
ance and the Union Fire, Accident & 
General Insurance Company and secre- 
tary of the Manhattan Fire & Marine, 
will retire on July 1 after thirty years of 
service on a pension granted by the Lon- 
don Assurance. Mr. Haydock was born 
on July 13, 1869, at Bessbrook, thirty- 
five miles south of Belfast, Ireland, 
where his family, for five generations, 
have been linen merchants. He was ed- 
ucated at the Friends Seminary, Lis- 
burn, and’ at the Mercantile Institute 
and Queen’s University, Belfast. In 1892 
his business career began with the Hong 


Kong Insurance Co. and he later was 
with the Individual Underwriters and 
the Royal here in New York. In 1904 


he joined the United States branch of 
the London Assurance as assistant audi- 
tor. Soon after he became auditor. In 
1930 he was made secretary of the Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine and in 1932 aud: 
tor of the Union F. A. & G. 


CHICAGO 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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justment was taken up by him and the 
loss was hopelessly total. On making 
up the proofs he jokingly asked the as- 
sured if he could swear that he had noth- 
ing to do with the 

“Much to his embarrassment the as- 
sured informed him he could not. On 
further inquiry the assured informed him 
that the barn burned by lightning on 
Sunday afternoon. That morning when 
he and his family were going to church 
he noticed the dry condition of the farms 
due to lack of rain and on his return 
home he retired to the privacy of his 
bedroom, fell on his knees and prayed 
God for rain. In about three hours a 
terrific thunderstorm passed over the 
section and his large barn was struck 
by lightning and burned. He therefore 
could not swear that he had nothing to 
do with the loss, as he thought that pos- 
sibly God thought he was presumptuous 
in asking Him for rain and that the Al- 
mighty probably knew the condition of 
the section better than he did. 

“Unfortunately, most of our farmers 
are not so conscientious as was this old- 
timer.” 


loss. 


* * * 
It Is Now the “Grief” Case 
Recently I walked into our agency at 
Troy for a flying visit and on leaving 
the office our agent pointed to my brief 
case and said “Don’t forget your grief 
case,” which I thought a clever quip, as 
I carry all my papers with me and the 
brief case is a grief case, in a way. 

















ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
| CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 











Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





ILLINOIS BROKERS ASS’N 


The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois is discussing the new workmen’s 
compensation rating plan and the sep- 
aration of agencies as ordered by the 
Western Underwriters Association at its 
monthly meeting today. Other subjects 
include the aims of the national brokers’ 
organization. Reports wili also be heard 
on the recent insurance commissioners’ 
convention and mail order competition. 





MISSISSIPPI LOSSES LOW 

Mississippi may expect a reduction in 
fire insurance rates if the state maintains 
its low loss ratio during 1934 and 1935, ac- 
cording to Insurance Commissioner 
George D. Riley. The successful prose- 
cution of arson cases in Mississippi by 
Mr. Riley has undoubtedly been a factor 
in cutting Mississippi losses. 





Aachen & Munich 
Volume to Mark 


A copy of the 
history 


special edition of the 
and development of the old 
& Munich, 100 years old 
and so well known in the United States 
received by 
Society of 


\achen now 


in pre-war days, has been 


the library of the Insurance 
New York City. It 


pointed quarto volume of 121 pages, with 


is a beautifully ap- 
the Bavarian lion holding in its claws the 
Bavarian white and blue, em- 
front cover. 


colors, 


bossed in five colors on the 


The volume is illustrated by pictures of 


many events memorable in the history 
of the company as well 
of persons whose 
with its growth. 
Among the first a picture 
struction of Hamburg by fire 
of special interest, 
largest conflagrations in 
tory. Of further interest is the 


as photographs 
names are connected 


of the de- 
in 1842 is 


as this is one of the 
Europe’s his- 
picture 


Issues Handsome 


100th Anniversary 


showing the consequences of the explo- 
sion in Neunkirchen (Saarland) on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1933, which did damage run- 
ning into many millions of Reichsmark. 
Pictures of German cities in which the 
Aachen & Munich has its own office 
buildings illustrate the general aspect of 
German cities and the modern method of 
construction. 

The history of the company, which en- 
tered Munich (Bavaria) in 1834, really 
extends back to the year 1825, when it 
was founded at a period which still -- 
fered from the conseque nces of the Na- 
poleonic wars. The book is therefore 
history of German fire insurance, as 
fore that time practically no private cap- 
ital was invested in the fire insurance 
business, which was in the hands of pub- 
lic fire funds (Feuerkassen), contribu- 
tions to which were obligatory for all 
property owners. For anvone interested 
in historical studies this book will prove 
a valuable source of information. 





224TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 


Western Department 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 
100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











HIT CHICAGO ARSON RING 

With the arrest of sixteen persons, a 
huge arson ring has been uncovered in 
Chicago. The arrests were made by po- 
lice working out of the state’s attorney’s 
office, and it is revealed that the ring 
members have shared in more than $],- 
000,000 of insurance money involving 
more than twenty-five incendiary fires, 
and that the activities of some of the 
ring members extended into the field of 
kidnapping and extortion. The _ ten- 
strike of the round-up was made several 
days ago when the police arrested four 
persons in the act of setting a fire, and 
these and several others arrested have 
confessed and numerous additional ar- 
rests are expected to be made. 





DOYLE’S SON IS GRADUATED 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
went to Hanover, N. H., last week to 
see his son, Robert H. Doyle, graduated 
from Dartmouth College. 





John R. Wright, manager of the fifty 
year old insurance agency of H. J. Drane 
& Son, Lakeland, Fla., was a recent visi- 
tor to New York. He is one of the 
leading citizens of Lakeland and is at 
present Florida Governor for Kiwanis 
and is a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Drane of this agency 
represented the first Florida district in 
Congress for fourteen years and is now 
a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in Washington. 
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Insurance Committees Named to 


Help Raise Funds for Boy Scouts 


Three committees of insurance men 


have been formed to help raise $100,000 
in the metropolitan area in order to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment of the Boy Scout movement. A 
brokers’ committee has been appointed 
consisting of Stuart W. Jackson, of 
Stuart W. Jackson, Inc., chairman; R. P. 
Dorland of Davis, Dorland & Co.; F. R. 
Du Bois of Frank & Du Bois; T. F. 
Handy of Benedict & Benedict; G. H. 
Jackson of G. H. Jackson & Co., Inc.; 
R. E. Kipp of De Lanoy, Kipp & Swan, 
Inc.; W. J. Mosenthal of H. Mosen- 
thal & Son, Inc.; L. J. Rice of Hagedorn 
& Co.; William Schiff of Schiff, Ter- 
hune & Co., Inc.; and L. A. Wallace of 
Johnson & Higgins. 

The casualty and surety insurance di- 
vision is composed of Paul Rutherford, 
chairman, and C. C. Gardiner, J. H. 
Grady, Thomas J. Grahame, J. A. Grif- 
fin, John McGinley and J. S. Turn. The 
fire and marine division committee is 
made up of C. W. Pierce, chairman, and 
William Quaid, Home; S. D. McComb, 
Marine Office of America; William 
Koop, Great American; J. L. Parsons, 
Crum & Forster; Sumner Rhoades, 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, and 
Harold Warner, Royal-Liverpool groups. 

These committees have sent out let- 
ters to companies and broxers calling 
their attention to the fact that the Boy 
Scout organization builds character and 
teaches the observance of law and order. 

It is also indicated that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters in cooperation with the 
Boy Scout organization have developed 
some important educational work in fire 
and accident prevention, street and high- 
way safety and the protection of natural 
resources. 

In addition, requirements for merit 
badges now include courses of import- 
ance to insurance men. 

Last week leaders of the Boy Scout 
Foundation, organized by President 








Wm. C. Egbert 10 Years 
With National Union 


William C. Egbert, special agent for 
the National Union Fire at Baltimore, 
on Monday, July 1, will celebrate his 
tenth anniversary with the company. He 
is a well-known field man with many 
friends in the Middle Atlantic states and 
also in parts of the West. Starting in 
insurance in 1910 with the New Jersey 
Fire he remained with that company 
until 1917 when he enlisted in the army. 
After two and a half years in military 
service Mr. Egbert returned to the New 
Jersey in August, 1919. Shortly after- 
wards he joined the North British & 
Mercantile and from that company went 
wtih the A. G. Hancock Agency in Balti- 
more as special agent for various com- 
panies in Virginia. From 1922 to 1924 
he returned to New York as underwriter 
in charge of the New York State de- 
partment for the National Liberty. On 
July 1, 1924, Mr. Egbert became asso- 
ciated with the National Union as special 
agent for New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the Philadelphia suburban ter- 
ritory under the supervision of General 
Agent Frederick Ackermann. ° After 
three years he traveled in different parts 
of the country instructing and assisting 
agents in securing the larger specialty 
lines. In 1932 he was transferred to 
Baltimore in charge of that city, District 
of Columbia, Delaware and part of West 
Virginia. 





SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12 a share, payable 


July 2 to stockholders of record June 20. 


Roosevelt, held the annual meeting in 
the library of the White House. The 
insurance division was represented by 
Stuart W. Jackson. The Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York was 
organized twelve years ago by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was assisted by Freder- 
ick Kernochan, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions of New York 
City. 

Leaders among the insurance division 
believe that the Boy Scout movement 
deserves the cooperation of the insur- 
ance business, particularly as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, formerly an 
insurance man, is so much interested in 
the work. 





Vandalism Risks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ence forms will provide, it is expected, 
that this new form of insurance can be 
written only as an endorsement to riot 
and civil commotion policies, and not as 
a separate contract; that there will be a 
deduction of around $500 on each claim 
so as to make the assured stand a part 
of each loss, and that the burden of 
proof will be upon the assured to prove 
his claim is justified. In the event a loss 
amounts to more than $500 the assured 
will receive only the difference between 
the total approved claim and the deduc- 
tion. Applications for insurance are to 
be examined closely and the business 
underwritten with care. No announce- 
ment has been made yet with respect to 
rates, but the tentative proposals sent to 
members of the Conference ranged from 
10 cents to $1.50, depending on the na- 








The Occidental will 


bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 
for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers 
a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written 
in conjunction with 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 
or the Occidental In- 
demnity Company. 


ture of the risks. Stores and office build- 
ings will probably receive the lowest 
rates, while outside building equipment, 
garment workers and some other types 
of risks will be rated in the higher brack- 
ets. The policies will not cover against 
risks which can be otherwise insured. 

Heads of riot and civil commotion de- 
partments of insurance companies be- 
lieve they have often paid vandalism 
claims in the past as frequently it is 
virtually impossible to draw the line be- 
tween what is riot and what is not. Most 
of the clear-cut malicious mischief losses, 
however, do not come in conjunction with 
riotous situations but from raids of rack- 
eteers. To insure the racketeering haz- 
ard is admittedly difficult, but the com- 
panies hope that the new rates will man- 
age to cover losses and expenses. The 
deductible feature should be of help in 
discouraging collusion between assureds 
and others for the purpose of establish- 
ing crocked claims. 


A Company of Character 


and Tradition 


The Occidental is more than just another 
company. As a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 
man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 
Its financial structure includes ample 


reserves and surplus. Its management 


is able and progressive. It maintains 


departmental facilities throughout 
the United States and Canada... The 


Occidental is a good company to 


represent. 


Fire Automobile Marine : Casualty: Fidelity: Surety 
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Camden Fire Placing Stress On 
Sale of Auto Collision Policies 


The June issue of the Camden Advisor, 
wide-awake house organ of the Camden 
Fire, edited by Clark W. Smitheman, 
is devoted almost altogether to the sub- 
ject of automobile collision insurance and 
ways in which local agents can increase 
their sales of this vital coverage. Col- 
lision insurance is admittedly sold to 
comparatively few car owners. Collision 
premiums last year amounted to less than 
$6,000,000 compared with close to $175,- 
000,000 for liability coverage and over 
$50,000,000 for property damage insur- 
ance. Not more than 5% of the car 
owners carry collision insurance. The 
Camden Advisor offers agents a number 
of attractive sales propositions. Here is 
one of them in the form of a letter to 
prospective assureds: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You have placed fire, theft, property 
damage and public liability insurance on 
your car through this agency, which pro- 
tects you against many of the hazards 
that may cause loss. 


“But you have not insured yourself 
against the most frequent peril of the 
road—collision. 

“You need only read the newspapers 
to realize how often automobiles are 
damaged through collision with another 
car or some immovable object. 

“When you do not carry collision in- 
surance you are in the position of insur- 
ing the other fellow (through property 
damage) but not yourself. 

“Lack of collision insurance is the 
cause of most of those long drawn out 
arguments in which each motorist blames 
‘the other fellow.’ If you have collision 
insurance it doesn’t matter whose fault it 
was—your damage will be paid for. 

“Collision Insurance is not as expen- 
sive as many persons think. For your 
(name of car) the cost is only $00 
for the $50 deductible form; $00 for the 
25 deductible form, and $00 for full cov- 
erage. 

“Pick up a telephone and ask for —— 
now.” 








Marine Case Ends After 12 Years 


There is always time to pay a loss; 
this seems to be the chief lesson to be 
learned from a lawsuit just decided on 
appeal in Amsterdam, Holland, after 
twelve years of litigation. The circum- 
stances are as follows: When the S. S. 
Olympia was in 1920 discharging in Am- 
sterdam a fire broke out on deck, affect- 
ing the bridge structure of the vessel. 
In order to bring water to bear on it a 
small hole was cut into the deck. When 
later the tobacco cargo was discharged 
it was found to have suffered from water 
and smoke, and it was ascertained by 
the average adjuster that the smoke dam- 
age was due to the fact that the same 
could not escape from the vessel because 
the hole had been plugged up by the 
waterhose. 

Lloyd’s representative, acting for the 
cargo insurers, did not admit the amount 
of loss but the underwriters treated the 
loss on the basis of the findings of the 


average adjusters, supposing that the 
smoke damage would come under gen- 
eral average. The hull underwriters pro- 
tested inclusion of the smoke damage to 
the tobacco in general average and an 
especially appointed court'in Amsterdam 
found in their favor. 

Further investigation disclosed that the 
so-called smoke damage was not due to 
smoke at all but to dampness in the 
poorly ventilated hold and the cargo in- 
surers brought suit for the damage paid 
on that score. It took several years to 
convince the court and to be able to file 
an appeal, and the court of appeals held 
that if the cargo underwriters could 
prove the damage was not due to smoke 
they could recover. A new examination 
of the witnesses took place who, as after 
twelve years is only natural, contradicted 
each other in various points, and the 
court held that the cargo underwriters 
had failed to prove their point. 





London Assurance Seeks 


First Year Auto Risks 


Walter Meiss, manager of the auto- 
mobile departments of the London As- 
surance, Manhattan Fire & Marine and 
Union Fire, Accident & General, urged 
all these companies’ agents, through let- 
ters mailed last week to solicit actively 
the automobile fire and theft insurance 
on new cars that is now being written 
through national finance companies 
rather than local agents. “One of your 
major business aims,” the letter said, “is 
to convince your clients, and keep them 
convinced, of the completeness of your 
insurance service. Every time one of 
your clients buys insurance from an out- 
side source—by mail, or from some sala- 
ried, high pressure salesman, or as a 
part of a selling or financing plan—it 
weakens your position with that client 
as a competent counsellor on all his in- 
surance problems.” 





NORTH AMERICA PROMOTIONS 

The following promotions have been 
announced by the Insurance Company 
of North America, to take effect imme- 
diately: Arthur V. Davenport and 
Stewart T. Dunlap have been appointed 
managers and Fred C. Clement, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
automobile department of the home of- 
fice in Philadelphia. 


_PERMIT USE OF FLOATERS 

The insurance commissioners of Cali- 
fornia and Washington have announced 
that their states will permit the writing 
of personal property floaters, otherwise 
known as the householder’s comprehen- 
sive policies. Several states in the Mid- 
dle West have taken similar action. 


London Institute 
Now 50 Years Old 


ANNIVERSARY IS CELEBRATED 





Distinguished Audience Hears Speakers 
Tell of Aid to Marine Insurance 
Given by Institute 


By A. C. Blackall 


In the magnificent Merchant Taylors 
Hall in London, in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister) 
and other eminent personages, the In- 
stitute of London Underwriters was re- 
cently persuaded to shed a little of its 
traditional conservatism, the occasion be- 
ing the celebration of its golden jubilee. 

One of the functions of this famous 
organization is the framing and revision 
of standard clauses which are used by 
British institutions wherever marine in- 
surance is written, and much of this 
work has been laborious rather than 
spectacular. Happily, there have never 
been wanting public spirited insurance 
men who have been willing to serve on 
its committees and assume the numerous 
duties of the chairman and his deputy. 
Fifty years ago the Institute had a mem- 
bership of twenty companies; today the 
number is sixty-three, many bearing 
names which, over lengthy periods, have 
been honored throughout the world. 

The present chairman, H. T. Russell 
Ross, underwriter of the Ocean Marine, 
presided and took advantage of the op- 
portunity to give the distinguished audi- 
ence an idea of the Institute’s growing 
activities. In proposing the toast of 
“The Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
the City of London,” he recounted brief- 
ly the unique history of the organization. 


Brief History of Institute 


“Before the foundation of the Insti- 
tute,” said Mr. Ross, “it was the custom 
for many officials of the marine insur- 
ance companies to hold meetings at the 
Jamaica Wine Rooms, situated in St. 
Michaels Alley. The Australian and 
New Zealand Underwriters’ Association 
included in its membership certain of 
those officials, and the Association later 
developed and expanded into the Insti- 
tute, which still has an Australian and 
New Zealand section. 

“The Institute received its certificate of 
incorporation under date June 5, 1884, 
and the names of the twenty companies 
which appeared on the first page of the 
register of members were: The Alliance, 
Adelaide National & South British, Brit- 
ish & Foreign, Canton, City of London, 
Commercial Union, Globe, Home & Co- 
lonial, Indemnity, London. Assurance, 
London & Provincial, Merchants, Na- 
tional Marine, New Zealand, Ocean Ma- 
rine, Pacific Marine, Royal Exchange, 
Thames & Mersey, The Marine and the 
Universal Marine. 

“Of these companies fourteen are stiil 
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members of the Institute, and of the 
remaining companies four have been ab- 
sorbed by one or other of the fourteen 
survivors. 

“The offices of the Institute were trans- 
ferred in 1930 to Lime Street from St. 
Michael’s House, Cornhill, and the mem- 
bership now numbers sixty-three com- 
panies. It includes practically every 
British and colonial company of impor- 
tance doing marine insurance business in 
London, and the Institute is generally 
agreed to be the most important marine 
organization of its kind in the world and 
it is in correspondence with no fewer 
than sixty-seven kindred associations, 
The assets of the companies represent- 
ed by the members of the Institute 
amount in the aggregate to over £500,- 
000,000 and there is therefore little won- 
der that even those outside this country 
seeking sound security when placing 
their insurances look for protection in 
these islands.” 


Message From Premier MacDonald 


Chairman Ross then proceeded to read 
numerous messages of congratulation on 
the attainment of the jubilee, including 
one from Premier Ramsay MacDonald, 
who sent his best wishes for a further 
span of successful work and expressed 
his belief that the Institute “would con- 
tinue to make most valuable contribu- 
tions to the solution of the many and 
varied problems of marine underwriters.” 

Colonial Secretary of State Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister responded to the toast of 
“Our Guests,” submitted by Ernest L. 
Jacobs, a member of the Institute com- 
mittee. Justice Langton, who is cele- 
brated for his decisions in difficult com- 
mercial disputes, also paid tribute to the 
services rendered by underwriters. An- 
other speaker was Sir Burton Chadwick, 
deputy master of the Master Mariners 
Company. Hugh H. Merriman proposed 
the Merchant Taylors Company, which 
loaned its great hall for the banquet, 
and F. H. Oswald Norbury, warden, re- 
plied. 

Guests at Head Table 


The following distinguished guests 
were at the chairman’s table: Lord 
Blanesburgh, Lord Essendon (Britain’s 
well known shipping magnate), Sir Ern- 
est Bowring, Ernest Jacobs (former In- 
stitute chairman), F. C. Goodenough, W. 
A. Workman, R. Hall, C. Neville Dixey 
(chairman of Lioyd’s), Sir Arthur Wor- 
ley, Sir George Higgins, Lieut.-General 
Sir George Macdonough, Sir Herbert 
Robson and H. F. Oswald Norbury. 

The day following the banquet there 
was an informal meeting of members of 
the Institute at which several well-known 
Liverpool underwriters were present. P. 
A. Iversen, chairman of the Central 
Union of Marine Underwriters, Oslo, 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
present the institute with an ebony gavel 
mounted in silver and engraved with an 
inscription commemorating the jubilee. 
The gift was received by the chairman, 
H. T. Russell Ross, who expressed the 
appreciation of the members. 





Egypt’s Gold May Have 
Slipped Out of Wreck 


The salvage ship Artiglio is shortly to 
resume work on the P. & O. liner Egypt. 
It is now six years since the salvage 
operations off Ushant were begun by the 
Sorima Co. The years 1929-30 were spent 
searching for the wreck, which was defi- 
nitely located on August 30, 1930. The 
year 1931 was devoted to the work of 
demolition, and on June 22, 1932, the 
first gold reached the deck of the Ar- 
tiglio. About £740,000 had been recov- 
ered by the end of that season. During 
1933 a further quantity of gold andi sil- 
ver, valued at about £250,000 was recov- 
ered, leaving the bullion room practically 
empty. 

The remainder of the treasure, 
amounting approximately to £250,000, is 
believed to have slipped out of the open 
door on the port side of the bullion room 
and through an adjacent hatchway. How 
far it has gone it is impossible to tell. 
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September As Annual Safety Month 


Resolution in Congress Urging Presidential Proclamation to 
Make Such Observance Official; How Governors 
Would Co-operate 


A nation-wide observance of Septem- 
ber annually as Safety Month by proc- 
lamation of governors of all states, a 
movement which would be of immense 
aid to casuaity insurance companies in 
their efforts to keep premium rates 
down, looms up as the outcome of a res- 
olution introduced in the last session of 
Congress by Representative William L. 
Fiesinger of the thirteenth district of 
Ohio. Requesting and authorizing the 
President to issue an annual proclama- 
tion setting apart September of each 
year as Safety Month, this resolution 
in the House of Representatives was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, but 
due to the rush of business in the clos- 
ing sessions it was not reported out by 
that committee. When Congress con- 
venes in January, however, it is expected 
that action will be taken on the reso- 
lution by the committee. 

Congressman Fiesinger’s resolution 1s 
in keeping with the proposals of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety and the statements of the 
President to the effect that “uniform 
codes, regulations and systems are val- 
ueless unless every individual, including 
both pedestrian and driver, accepts and 
fulfills his full share of responsibility.” 


Public Sentiment Against Accidents 


Citing the record of around 30,000 
deaths annually from automobile acci- 
dents and nearly a million persons in- 
jured, Congressman Fiesinger declared, 
in offering the resolution in the House, 
that it is only natural that millions of 
citizens are demanding an end to street 
and highway accident casualties. “A con- 
certed effort by all the people is essen- 
tial,” he asserted, “inasmuch as the auto- 
mobile accident problem is national in 
scope, and being of such a character it 
behooves each and every community to 
exert itself to the fullest extent so that 
safe conduct will be more universal 
among drivers and pedestrians.” 

The month of September was chosen 
as the period for annual concerted ef- 
forts because at that time people are re- 
turning to their homes from vacations 
and schools are again opening. Once 
an annual concerted program is initiat- 
ed, it was the opinion of Congressman 
Fiesinger that the response of the pub- 
lic will be such that greater care and 
thoughtfulness will be evidenced while 
driving and walking. 

The urgent need for a comprehensive 
program of street and highway safety 
was pointed to since this year indica- 
tions are that between 35,000 and 36,000 
persons will be killed in automobile acci- 
dents. Such a record, according to Con- 
gressman Fiesinger, would be the high 
mark in the number of street and high- 
way casualties. 


190,000 Deaths Predicted 


Since the beginning of 1930 nearly four 
milion persons have been injured non- 
fatally in automobile accidents and 
around 125,000 have been killed, it was 
pointed out. On the basis of the record 
of automobile accident casualties for the 
last four years, it was asserted that for 
the remainder of the present decade 
there will be nearly 190,000 deaths and 
approximately six million injured, a total 
for the decade of around 315,000 killed 
and ten million persons injured. 

“Tt can be concluded,” said Congress- 





Safety Sundays in Mass. 


An encouraging safety trend recent- 
ly was the inauguration of Safety 
Sundays in Massachusetts in April 
and May, which idea was given the 
wholehearted support of church lead- 
ers of all denominations throughout 
the state. The Governor’s committee 
on street and highway safety was ac- 
tive in preparing the program which 
included presentation of a safety ser- 
mon, special safety instruction in Sun- 
day Schools and use of church bul- 
letins for special articles and an- 
nouncements. It is estimated that 
nearly 5,000 pastors preached the gos- 
pel of highway safety reaching more 
than 1,000,000 people. 











man Fiesinger, “that the American public 
because of its terrible loss of life and 
limb upon streets and highways is will- 
ing to take part in a concerted program 
designed to prevent some of these cas- 
ualties, if only an opportunity is present- 
ed by those in proper authoritative po- 
sitions.” 

The resolution extended the invitation 
to the governors of the several states 
and territories and possessions of the 
United States to issue proclamations sim- 
ilar to that of the President’s, and it was 
requested that such proclamations call 
upon all agencies, organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in a nation-wide pro- 
gram of safety upon streets and high- 
ways to unite during the month of Sep- 
tember in a public dedication to such a 
program and in the observance of such 
exerciscs as will impress upon the peo- 
ple of the nation the necessity of such 
a program. 





F. P. STANLEY’S NEW POST 


Now With American Indemnity of Gal- 
veston; Travelers Trained, He Has Good 
Background in Production Work 

F. P. Stanley, who has been in cas- 
ualty company production ranks for the 
past seventeen years, is now connected 
with the American Indemnity of Galves- 
ton and is actively engaged in increasing 
the prestige and standing of that com- 
pany which is twenty years old and does 
business in twenty-three states. 

Mr. Stanley, graduate of the Travelers 
training school course, began in 1917 as 
a special agent for that company in 
Cleveland, having previously been a mo- 
tion picture theatre proprietor and hab- 
erdashery store owner. A good educa- 
tor, he spent some time in the Travelers 
home office after field apprenticeship as 
an instructor in casualty subjects. In 
1924 he joined the Norwich Union In- 
demnity as superintendent of agents, 
then became vice-president in charge of 
production. 

For the past seven years Mr. Stanley 
has added to his background in the bus- 
iness by serving in agency capacities with 
some of the younger companies, notably 
the Glens Falls Indemnity, of which he 
was a vice-president. 





DROPS COMPENSATION IN MICH. 
The Norwich Union Indemnity has re- 
quested the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment to modify its certificate of authority 
to exclude workmen’s compensation lines. 
Limited business and unsatisfactory ex- 
perience were given as reasons by the 
Norwich for abandoning the line. 
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Huge Safety Parade 


Casualty companies were well rep- 
resented at the huge safety parade 
in Jersey City recently which was wit- 
nessed by 100,000. 3usiness firms, 
city public safety and educational de- 
partments, military organizations and 
industrial concerns joined forces in an 
impressive appeal for safety. More 
than 20,000 participated. 

Spectacular floats were a feature of | 
the demonstration and the striking 
captions on some of them were well | 
worth reproduction in next year’s auto 
accident compilation of the Travelers | 
Insurance Co. 

The chief reviewing officer was | 
Mayor Frank Hague, who last week | 
addressed a forceful letter to James 

| 
| 





general 
manager, demanding that his city’s 
auto liability rates be reduced. This | 
letter was given plenty of daily news- 
paper publicity. 


A. Beka, National Bureau ec 








RADCLIFFE FOR GOVERNOR 
Fidelity & Deposit First V.-P. Honor 
Guest at 300th Anniversary of Mary- 

land’s Founding; His P.W.A. Work 

George L. Radcliffe, first vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit, who has been 
on leave of absence as P.W.A. regional 
director for several states including 
Maryland, figured prominently a_ short 
time ago in the colorful 300th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Maryland held 
in St. Mary’s City. Mr. Radcliffe was 
one of five men on the speakers’ plat- 
form who are in the 1934 race as 
candidates for Maryland’s Guberna- 
torial nomination next September. The 
others are H. Webster Smith, Re- 
publican, Jaltimore; State Senator 
Coad, St. Mary’s county; Mayor How- 
ard W. Jackson, Baltimore, and Gover- 
nor Ritchie. 

Some 30,000 visitors attended the two- 
day celebration in which colonial page- 
antry was featured. Having a summer 
population of less than 100 the town’s 
capacity was taxed to the limit. 

The climax of the celebration came 
with the dedication of the reproduction 
of the old State House and a gigantic 
pageant (in which 1,000 participated) 
depicting the establishment of the set- 
tlement. One of the chief speakers was 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie, who in his 
address of acceptance of the State House 
traced the struggles of the early colo- 
nists. 


AETNA’S FIDELITY VOLUME UP 

In recapitulating the production figures 
of the past year the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety reports a greatly increased vol- 
ume of fidelity bonds written. Not only 
were the 1933 figures on this line over a 
third more than the total for 1932 but 
they exceeded by more than 20% those 
of any previous year during the history 
of the company. 


Results of Globe’s 
Prosperity Contest 


$1,350,000 COMMISSIONS EARNED 


55% of Agents Participating Increased 
Their Premium Volume During 
Four Months of Drive 
E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity, announces that the company’s 
Prosperity Contest, which ended April 
30, resulted in approximately $1,350,000 
in commissions earned by Globe agents 
This contest was begun January | and 
continued for four months. One point 
was credited to an agent for each $25 
of premiums written, either new or re- 
newal business, and when an agent’s pre- 
miums reached the quota assigned to 
him for each line of insurance he was 
credited with fifty additional points. For 
each $25 of written premiums over and 
above his quota he was credited with 

five points. 

The contest was conducted under five 
general classifications, from Class A for 
population centers of 500,000 or over 
(excluding Greater New York) to Class 
E for population centers of 25,000 or less. 
Four prizes, depending upon the number 
of points secured, were awarded in each 
of these classifications. In addition a 
special prize was awarded to each agent 
who achieved his quota. 

A grand prize was offered to the agen- 
cy which produced the most satisfactory 
results to the company, measured by 
the agency opportunity. The winner of 
this prize is to be selected by a com- 
mittee chosen from the membership of 
the Globe general agents association, and 
it does not follow that the largest pro 
ducer will win it. Among the points 
considered in awarding the grand prize 
a vacation trip for two people—will be 
the production of a volume of premiums 
in lines most desirable from a company 
standpoint; loyalty to stock company 
principles and Bureau company repre 
sentation, volume of premium produc 
tion according to the population, oppor 
tunity and character of the agency’s tet 
ritory will also be determining factors 

The major prizes, awarded on a basis 
of premiums paid, will be announced lat« 
in July. The quota prizes, handsome 
black and silver eight-day clocks, award 
ed on the basis of premiums written, 
have been presented to about 200 agents 
who exceeded the quotas assigned them 
at the beginning of the contest 

During the contest 55% of the agents 
increased their premium volume, and of 
the 45% who did not five agents ac 
counted for over 90% of the losses, which 
means that the great majority of th 
agents who did not increase their pre- 
mium volume either had very small losses 
or practically stood still. 

In commenting on the results Mr 
Schofield said they proved that business 
can be had now and are a good indica- 
tion of returning prosperity. 
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Surety cae ws a In 


Grand Coulee Power Dam Project 


Viewed As Larger Undertaking Than Boulder Dam; Will Require 
$5,000,000 Final Bond; Some Facts About Undertaking 


Surety companies were greatly inter- 


ested in an Associated Press despatch 
printed throughout the country in the 
morning newspapers of June 19 to the 
effect that the Silas Mason Co. of New 
York was the low bidder for the 


Coulee Power 


con- 
struction of the Grand 
Dam in the Columbia River about twenty 
miles northwest of Almira in the State 
of Washington, which will be a larger 
undertaking when fully completed than 
the famous Boulder Dam project. 

The bid of the Silas Mason Co. for 
that portion of the work included under 
Snecifications No. 570 of the project was 
$29,339,301.50. Affiliated with the Silas 
Mason Co. in the bidding are the Walsh 
Construction Co. of Davenport, Ia., the 


Guy F. Atkinson Co. of San Francisco 
and the Kier Construction Co. of San 
Diego. This is a Federal project under 


Title II of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the contract with the 
successful bidder is to be made by the 
United States Reclamation Service and a 
final bond of $5,000,000 will be required. 
How Spokane Treated Big Opening 
The bids were opened in Spokane and 
the newspapers of that city the next 
morning devoted full page headlines to 
the ceremonies on that occasion and elab- 
orately described the parades in the 
afternoon and the general celebration 
throughout the city. The bid opening 
was attended by more than one hundred 
persons and was held in a large assembly 
room with great dignity and ceremony. 
On June 6 Bennett Ellison of the in- 
surance agency firm of Hoey & Ellison, 
New York City, which has acted for the 
Mason company interests for some years 
called meeting of the representatives 
of the surety companies in New York. 
This meeting was held in the offices of 
Hoey & Ellison and Mr. Mason appeared 
and in an informal way discussed his in- 
terest in submitting a bid for this project. 
At the time he had not received any 
reports from his engineers who , were 
then at the site estimating for him, but 
he expressed his intention of personally 
visiting the site before deciding whether 
he would submit a bid. 
Ellison Tells Surety Company of Project 
The next week on June 13 Mr. Ellison 


invited forty surety underwriters to a 
luncheon at the Drug & Chemical Club 
in New York City for the purpose of 


familiarizing them with the general as- 
pects of the contract and the intention 
of the Silas Mason Co. to bid the work. 
His remarks at this meeting evidence a 
very careful study of the situation gen- 
erally and the reaction received from 
them has been so favorable that part of 
his talk is reproduced herewith: 

“We have asked you to meet today so 
that we might, if possible, stimulate some 
discussion of the Grand Coulee Dam 
project. I am aware that some of the 
surety underwriters have felt that it is a 
futile thing to endeavor to get the sure- 
ties to consider a bond of $5,000,000 on 
this project. It seems to me that the 
situation on great public works projects 
is quite different from anything we have 
encountered before in the history of the 
business. I mean by that that we have 





Columbia River Grand Coulee Dam and Power Plant Site 


a situation today which makes for a con- 
dition of bidding on an entirely different 
basis than in the past. 

“You may or may not approve of the 
declared policy of the present Govern- 
ment to expend huge sums in their effort 
to overcome unemployment and business 
depression. It cannot be denied that this 
is the declared policy of the present Gov- 
ernment, and that economy in expendi- 
ture is held subservient to the idea of 
executing vast enterprises that involved 
the purchase of great quantities of raw 
materials and the employment of as many 
men as possible. 

Government’s Research Work 

“The specifications in each of these 
large enterprises advertised in the past 
few months have involved a time element 
for contractors which obviously requires 
the employment of an unusual number 
of men for the project and does not al- 
low for any great economy in the prose- 
cution of the work. 

“The Government in each of these ad- 
vertised projects has gone further than 
ever before in an effort to eliminate un- 
certainties by previous research work 
and investigation, as well as in provid- 
ing raw materials to the contractors in 
many cases, as they have in this Grand 
Coulee Dam project. 

“It is for these reasons that I have 
said that the conditions of these recently 
advertised contracts are so much more 
favorable from the standpoint of a sure- 
ty underwriter than they were in normal 
times, and although some of the surety 
companies may feel hurt and_ scarred 
from the experience of the last few 
years, in reviewing the situation I think 
it is fair to say that their scars have 
not come from projects such as the Boul- 
der Dam, the Grand Coulee Dam or the 
Fort Peck diversion tunnels. Therefore, 
it seems to me that it behooves the sure- 
ty companies to encourage the Govern- 
ment to demand surety bonds on these 
great public works.” 

Favorable Impression Created 

Since the opening of bids Hoey & EIlli- 
son have been working very assiduously 
with the surety companies to induce them 
to write a performance bond for the 
completion of this very important project. 


The analyses that have been made of the 
bid of the Silas Mason Co. and its as- 
sociates, together with reports from con- 
sulting engineers, have created an im- 
pression with the surety underwriters 
that the project is one in which the sure- 
ty companies should participate to the 
extent of the general governmental pol- 
icy of furthering the development of gen- 
eral business activity. 

“It is felt that the amount of surety 
may be difficult to obtain on any project 
in these days as the limited amount that 
each company is willing to commit itself 
for is so much reduced and the number 
of available surety companies is so much 
reduced from more prosperous times of 
business generally, and surety particular- 
ly, but the opinion has been expressed 
this week that the companies are looking 
with great favor on this particular proj- 
ect and it is hoped that the effecting of 
the final bond will be successfully con- 
cluded. 

Some thirty years ago the United 
States Reclamation Service made a pre- 
liminary survey of the Columbia Basin 
Project and more than $1,000,000 has 
been spent by the State of Washington 
and the Federal Government on investi- 
gations and designs. The estimated cost 
of the entire project is $394,155,000, mak- 
ing it the largest engineering project 
ever undertaken in the Western Empire. 


Description of the Dam 


The general plan for the Grand Coulee 
dam provides for progressive develop- 
ment involving two principal stages of 
construction and the successive installa- 
tion of power units. Plans for the ulti- 
mate development include a_ concrete 
straight-gravity dam about 500 feet high 
above the lowest point in the foundation, 
with a crest length of about 4,000 feet, 
and a power plant containing eighteen 
105,000 kilowatt units. The river channel 
section of the dam will have an_ overflow 
spillway 1,800 feet long, at each side of 
which, and immediately below the dam 
abutments, nine units of the power plant 
will be installed. The first development, 
which is covered by these specifications, 
includes the main portion of the excava- 
tion for the high dam, the construction 
of a concrete straight-gravity dam to an 


elevation about 200 feet below that 
planned for the high dam, construction 
of a permanent downstream cofferdam, 
and the construction of a power plant 
at the extreme left of the dam, as shown 
on the drawings. The permanent coffer- 
dam, located below the toe of the low 
dam, will be constructed to form the toe 
of the high dam and the downstream 
portions of future power houses. The 
foundation rock near the heel of the dam 
will be drilled and grouted from a longi- 
tudinal gallery to be formed in the base 
of the dam near the foundation and 
through a line of pipes connecting the 
gallery with the foundation rock. The 
concrete of the dam will be built in sec- 
tions with vertical contraction joints. A 
system of pipes will be installed for use 
in pressure grouting the contraction 
joints after shrinkage has taken place in 
the concrete, and the grouting will be 
done from longitudinal galleries to be 
formed in the dam at elevations of ap- 
proximately 50-foot intervals. In the 
right side of the spillway section of the 
dam twenty regulating outlets will be 
formed through the dam, each controlled 
by a tandem installation of 5-foot 8-inch 
by 10-foot high pressure hydraulically 
operated slide gates, with inlets protect- 
ed by ten concrete and steel trash-rack 
structures. The power units will be 
served by 18-foot diameter plate steel 
penstocks regulated by bulkhead gates 
at the inlets and butterfly valves near 
the turbines. The inlet gates will be 
protected by concrete and structural steel 
trash-rack structures. Penstocks, with 
the lower ends temporarily capped, will 
be constructed through the dam for pro- 
posed future power units. Due to uncer- 
tainty at the time of issuing these speci- 
fications and drawings as to the best 
manner of meeting the problem of pass- 
ing fish over or past the dam, no pro- 
visions therefor are included in these 
specifications. 
Description of Power Plant 

The Grand Coulee power plant will be 
located at the downstream toe of the 
dam and will consist of two power 
houses, one on each side of the river, 
adjacent to the central spillway section 
of the dam. Each building will be ulti- 
mately constructed to accommodate nine 
main power generating units and, in ad- 
dition, the building on the west side of 
the river will provide space for two sta- 
tion service units, a machine shop con- 
trol room, offices and general station op- 
erating facilities. The initial power de- 
velopment will consist of the construc- 
tion of that portion of the west end of 
the building on the west side of the 
river required for the installation of 
three main generating units, two station 
service generating units and common 
station facilities; the installation of such 
units and facilities, and the construction, 
on both sides of the river, of permanent 
cofferdam, which will later become parts 
of the power houses, to permit future 
unwatering of the foundations when nec- 
essary to permit construction of the re- 
maining portions of the power houses. 
The construction of the initial power de- 
velopment only is covered by these spe- 
cifications. 

The hydraulic and electrical apparatus, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Misael Simplification Looms Up As 
Coming Event In H. & A. Conference 


Progress Also Made Toward Goal of Uniformity in Additional 
Policy Provisions; C. O. Pauley Chairman of Committee; 


H. R. Gordon and R. S. Hills Discussion Leaders 


Uniformity wheels were set in motion 
at the Chicago convention last week of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference which gathering was hailed 
as one of the most outstanding in recent 
years. Under the leadership of C. O. 
Pauley, Great Northern Life, the Con- 
ference will strive for more uniformity 
in phraseology for additional policy pro- 
visions. The necessity for this was 
pointed out during the closing session 
and the thought expressed that with such 
uniformity the Conference companies 
would be in a stronger position to pre- 
sent a united front in case any of the 
provisions came up in court. 

Serving with Mr. Pauley will be O. B. 
Hartley, Great Western, and C. W. 
Young, Monarch Life, in collaboration 
with Executive Secretary Gordon, who 
brought before the Conference a list of 
eleven proposed additional provisions. 


Pauley Constructively Critical 


In analyzing these provisions from a 
constructively critical viewpoint Mr. 
Pauley said that while they were not 
absolutely air-tight they were a decided 
step in the direction of greater uniform- 
ity of policy language which should be 
of value to the business. 

O. B. Hartley, following up Mr. 
Pauley, was impressed by the latter’s 
thoroughness in attacking the subject 
and expressed the appreciation of those 
present of Mr. Pauley’s extra work. 
Each policy provision discussion has re- 
sulted in some progress no matter how 
intangible it may seem at the time, he 
said. 

M. W. Hobart, Ministers Casualty, an- 
other discussion participant, saw a dis- 
tinct improvement in phraseology of the 
proposed clauses as compared with some 
of those now in use. 


Gordon on 5-Classification Manual 


Cognizant of the trend toward manual 
simplification in the automobile and 
compensation fields Harold R. Gordon, 
Conference Secretary, presented a well 
balanced and logical brief to the closing 
convention session in support of a re- 
duction in the present nine classifications 
to five classifications. A recent ques- 
tionnaire to the membership, he said, 
was answered by sixty-six companies 
and of this number 82% favor a reduc- 
tion in classifications. 

Mr. Gordon did not believe the rate- 
making structure would be seriously af- 
fected by such a step which, he felt, 
would increase the saleability of accident 
insurance and would lessen the danger 
of public confusion and misclassification 
of risks. Furthermore, he explained that 
the five classification manual would re- 
duce the number of pro-rated cases. 

As to how the reduction could be 
brought about Mr. Gordon referred to 
non-manual labor and manual labor as 
the two basic hazards making up the 
accident manual. These groups, he said, 
could be sub-divided (1) into four classes 
and (2) into five classes. In the non- 
manual group “we might obtain two 
classes (a) inside attorneys and (b) 
salesmen and doctors whose work in- 
volves traveling by auto. Then there 
would probably be a fifth class necessary 
of purely truck drivers.” 

Mr. Gordon did not overlook the ac- 
tuarial problems involved in manual re- 





Executive Committee Report 


In submitting his report as execu- 
tive committee chairman George F. 
Manzelmann recommended the fol- 
lowing, which were adopted: 

1. That the Bankers Indemnity, 
American Savings Life, General Re- 
insurance Corp., Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty and the Illinois Commercial 
Men’s Association be admitted to 
Conference membership. 

2. That the vacancy on the execu- 
tive committee caused by the change 
of companies by Paul Rogers be filled 


by Roy Hills, Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. 
3. That Frank Post, editor, Acci- 


dent & Health Review, and T. Leigh 
Thompson, retired vice-president, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, be elected to 
honorary membership. 

4. That all special meetings of 
Health & Accident Conference com- 
panies to discuss business practices of 
certain types of accident and health 
insurance be called through the execu- 
tive secretary’s office and all compan- 
ies be notified of such special meet- 
ing by the secretary and, further, that 
the executive secretary be made the 
chairman of such meetings. 


Conference 











duction, and while he admitted there 
would be some disturbance to home of- 
fice statistical machinery and readjust- 
ment in the field, he did not think these 
objections should stand in the way of a 
move so highly desirable. 

R. S. Hills Urges Study Before Action 

R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, 
viewed manual classification reduction as 
a complex problem because of the dif- 
ferent types of both companies and cov- 
erages. But he made clear that he, the 
manual committee chairman, would not 
stand in the way of such reduction if 
the move was felt to be for the general 
good of the Conference. He was frank 
in pointing to some up-setting influences 
involved. 

His suggestion was that before the 
next meeting Secretary Gordon should 
write all Conference companies to ascer- 
tain the number using all manual classes 
and those who have combined classes. 
Then one man from each type of Con- 
ference company should be selected to 
go on a special committee which would 
thoroughly probe the whole question. 

If the practicability of the move is 
favorably determined, then classification 
uniformity would be absolutely neces- 
sary. In this connection he urged that 
the Conference committee work closely 
with the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters to devise a program 
whereby one manual would be used by 
all companies writing personal insurance. 

Both J. M. Powell, Loyal Protective, 
and H. G. Royer, Great Northern Life, 
argued in favor of classification reduc- 
tion. Mr. Powell said he had been sat- 
isfactorily using only four classifications, 
and that occupations had been con- 
densed down to sixty pages. Further- 
more, loss and lapse ratios have not 
shown any unfavorable effect on experi- 
ence of the~Loyal Protective’s business 
which is largely of the non pro-rated 
type. 

Mr. Royer’s company also uses four 
classifications. 

Colonel J. W. Blunt closed the dis- 
cussion with the urgent plea that if 
manual simplification be undertaken, it 
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Manzelmann Pays Tribute 
To A. E. Forrest, Pioneer 


Inducted into the office of Conference 
president George F. Manzelmann, North 
American Accident, showed his good 
judgment by inviting each of his fellow 
officers to step up before the crowd for 
a few words. 

He then paid tribute to his boss, A. E. 
Forrest, accident and health pioneer who 
served as president in 1917. Mr. Man- 
zelmann said: “I feel toward Mr. For- 
rest like a son toward his father so I 
will do my best to emulate his example 
in Conference administration.” 

Retiring President C. W. Ray rec- 
ommended that the Conference give con- 
sideration during coming months to some 
suitable recognition of men who have 
served the body for twenty or twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. Forrest, who unfortunately could 
not attend the meeting, is now rounding 
out half a century in the accident and 
health field. He is both an author and a 
grower of oranges at his estate in Red- 
lands, Cal. From this vantage point it 
is hoped he will some day write the 
“Romance of the Accident & Health 
Business.” 


FINE PRESS” CO-OPERATION 

Credit goes to Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ccutive secretary, and committee mem- 
bers, for their wholehearted co-operation 
with the press in getting out a report on 
the convention proceedings. 





be with the agents in mind because the 
less complicated the rating structure the 
easier it will be to get greater field co- 
operation. He predicted that in the next 
ten years 80% of all accident insurance 
will be written by men not now in the 
business. Therefore, anything now done 
to simplify rating was very much de- 
sired. 
Carroll Read Huggins Paper 


One of the informal discussions on the 
Effective Correspondence paper by J. H. 
Torrance, Business Men’s Assurance, 
was presented in the paper prepared by 
W. E. Huggins, claim superintendent, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, whose 
slant was the importance of good letters 
going out of the claim department where 
there is more opportunity to make the 
company’s reputation either good or bad 
than any other ic ag Mr. Hug- 
gins’ paper was read by Sam C. Carroll, 
vice-president of the Mutual Senefit H. 
& A., in the former’s absence from the 
convention. 

Among the 
lowing : 

“In our office we do not feel that one 
will ever do his best on correspondence 
until he has had some experience in the 
field, where he comes in personal con- 
tact with the policyholder, the salesman 
and others with whom he, in the future, 


points made were the fol- 


will be obliged to contact largely by 
letter. 
“One cannot put the same personality 


in a letter that can be put forth through 
personal contact, but if he has been in 
the field he will have an idea as to the 
feeling of the salesman and the policy- 
holder when that service which has been 
promised is demanded. If the service 
sold has been overemphasized, and we 
can visualize the feeling of the salesman 
as well as the buyer, we may be able to 
harmonize the two lines of thought and 
make a satisfied customer. We certainly 
cannot do so by ridiculing the salesman 
or the purchase. 

“Experience has shown that the most 
effective letters are short, courteous and 
set forth facts in plain, simple language. 
They should be direct to the point, par- 
ticularly if we have a personal acquaint- 
ance with the person to whom we are 
addressing our letter. 

Grace Period Uniformity 


Following the introductory paper on 
“Grace Periods” by W. G. Tallman, pres- 


ident, Great Western, the discussion cen- 
tered around whether Conference mem- 
bers would be in favor of uniformity of 
grace periods and, if so, how long should 
such periods be. If there is a variance 
mix-ups are created and unfavorable pub- 
lic opinion built up, it was felt. Apropos 
of this discussion reference was made to 
a questionnaire sent out by Executive 
Secretary Harold R. Gordon in Decem- 
ber, 1933, to find out which companies 
were offering grace periods in their pol- 
icies ; also to bring out reasons for or 
against the grace period. Mr. Tallman 
told of the following returns to this ques- 
tionnaire: 

“Out of the questionnaires sent out 
fifty-three were answered. Twenty-six 
of the companies are not, at this time, 
including grace periods in their policies. 
Twenty-seven, the remaining number, are 
offering grace periods in at least a part 
of the policies they are issuing, and these 
grace periods of the several companies 
range all the way from five to thirty-one 
days. Some of these companies have a 
provision whereby they are giving a cer- 
tain number of days of grace in which 
to make payment, but if the policyholder 
does not pay his premium within that 
period the policy automatically lapses as 
of its due date. 

“In a great many of the questionnaires 
we find definite reasons given why they 
are not allowing a grace period, but we 
fail ta find any giving any particular rea- 
sons why they are offering a grace 
period. The excerpts I am giving, there- 
fore, may appear, on the face of it, that 
I am very much opposed personally to 
the grace period. This would hardly be 
considered a fact when I say that all of 
the policies issued by my company offer 
a five-day grace period. 

“Through these questionnaires and 
some correspondence which I have per- 
sonally conducted I find there is still an- 
other grace period in Health & Accident 
insurance that is not ordinarily thought 
of as a grace period. I have reference 
to the time each agent is given in which 
to make his report of collections. I find 
in this a variance even more pronounced 
than in the regular grace periods defi- 
nitely named in the policies. I find that 
agents are allowed from twenty-four 
hours up to as high as forty-five days 
in which to make reports of collections.” 

From one letter Mr. Tallman quoted: 


Human Aspects of Claim Settlements 


The “Human Aspects of Claim Settle- 
ments,” one of the most instructive of 
the informal discussions, had an intro- 
ductory paper prepared by G. A. L’Es- 
trange, claim manager, Abraham Lincoln 
Life, who said in part: 

“For the purpose of classifying claim- 
ants into understandable groups it might 
be well to direct attention to the fact 
that there are probably not more than 
five such divisions: 

First, the regular claim, which should 
be paid promptly and in full, thus being 
of the greatest benefit to all concerned. 
Second, the regular though unduly pro- 
longed claim. Third, the apparently reg- 
ular claim, which is proved otherwise by 
investigation. Fourth, the irregular claim, 
occurring primarily through misunder- 
standing on the part of the policyholder, 
and fifth, the fraudulent claim. 

“In dealing with the irregular, and even 
the fraudulent claim, it is well to be ap- 
preciative of the human element involved 
because in a great number of these cases 
the policyholder may be sincere in his 
demands and understanding treatment, 
rather than drastic measures, will result 
in mutual satisfaction. 

“The second human factor to be con 
sidered in claim settlements is the writ- 
ing agent. He is the link between the 
policyholder and the company and his 
importance is universally recognized 
since companies are constantly endeavor- 
ing to improve the relationship that ex- 
ists between them and their clients. As 
further evidence of the vital part that 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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iad ee By Sales Appeal 
Of Medical Reimbursement Cover 


As the leader in the round table dis- 
cussion on “Medical Reimbursement Cov- 
erage,” at last week’s H. & A. Confer- 
ence Armand Sommer, assistant to the 
vice-president, Continental Casualty, 
sounded the keynote when he said that 
the adoption of the coverage brought 
into the market a much broader and 
more satisfactory type of financial pro- 
tection against the physical repair ex- 
pense of accidental injury. In fact, this 
security from financial drain is the cen- 
tral theme of the medical reimburse- 
ment policy, he said. 

Naturally the policy has found a ready 
and enthusiastic market. It has given 
salesmen a clear cut picture to sell. Re- 
gardless of the nature and extent of the 
treatment “we pay the bills subject to 
the policy limit.” Mr. Sommer felt that 
economically in the broad general sense 
the medical reimbursement form is a de- 
cided improvement on the former extra 
expense benefits. 

He said that it is especially attractive 
to the substantial man living on a budget, 


and that it fulfills an economic need in 
preventing serious financial loss for the 
man of small means. On the market 
for the past five years the policy is be- 
coming a leader for many companies in 
the commercial accident and health field, 
and Mr. Sommer thought it safe to say 
(in absence of published figures) that in 
many companies at least from 50% to 
75% of the new business is on this form. 


Analyzing the Coverage 


“We can fortunately start our survey 
of medical reimbursement coverage upon 
the definite and emphatic premise that it 
has sales appeal, is fundamentally de- 
sirable for the policyholder and is eco- 
nomically sound,” said the speaker. He 
pointed out, however, that that is only 
half the story, that many things are 
desirable which just cannot be obtained. 
Broadly speaking, it was felt that the 
one outstanding favorable factor found 
in medical reimbursement is the small 
cost and the fact that “we can get a 
large percentage of increase without 











STRENGTH 


ing. 


nomic disturbance. 


DURABILITY is beyond question- 


” 


greatly affecting the normal exposure. 
As a corollary to this particular virtue, 
there is little if any selection against the 
company on medical reimbursement cov- 
erage. 

Thus, the three important factors, 
elimination of shock loss, elimination of 
selection against the company and sub- 
stantial value at low cost which aliows 
upward revisions in rates without de- 
creasing the normal complexion of our 
exposure, point toward medical reim- 
bursement being a type of coverage that 
can be underwritten by the companies. 

Unfavorable Aspects 

“The unfavorable aspects of medical 
reimbursement should not be overlooked. 
We have a peculiar third party hazard. 
The medical fraternity plays an impor- 
tant part in the claim end of medical 
reimbursement. The medical fraternity 
receives large amounts yearly from in- 
surance companies and is in a receptive 
mood to make the best of new patients 
backed by the assets of large insurance 
companies. Please do not misunderstand, 
this is not a reflection in any respect 
on the medical fraternity. It has always 
been, and always will be a philanthropic 
principle of medical treatment that the 
poor pay very little and the rich pay 
proportionately more than their share. 

“Unfortunately, every policyholder of 





FINANCIALLY SOUND 


Continental growth and expansion, 
ever conservative in the interests of 
stability, has made haste slowly. 
Firm financial foundation was, and 


is, the first consideration. 


Today Continental capital, surplus, 
resources and special reserves are 
more than adequate to withstand 


the most severe financial and eco- 
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a medical reimbursement policy, is under 
this basis, a comparatively wealthy man. 
The outcome of this entire situation is 
that as this coverage becomes better 
known an unconscious but definite haz- 
ard of increased medical fees for treat- 
ment is bound to creep into the claim 
payments. 

“There are also certain technical dis- 
advantages to the reimbursement policy 
which are more difficult to overcome 
than may be seen at first glance. The 
first problem is that of prorating when 
an assured has such a policy in more 
than one company. For example, with- 
out any moral weakness other than pos- 
sibly poor sales resistance, an assured 
could very easily have $1,000 medical re- 
imbursement coverage in each of compa- 
nies A, B and C. In the event of a 
claim, for example, of $800, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the policyholder legally 
collecting $800 from each company; thus, 
the total amount collected is $2,400, the 
actual expenses were $800, with a profit 
of $1,600 to the policyholder. The only 
protection in our accident and health 
policy for this general type of over-in- 
surance is Standard Provision 17, and 
certain warranties in the application of 
the last policy acquired by the assured. 
Unfortunately, Standard Provision 17 
does not apply to medical reimbursement 
coverage and is of little value in pro- 
rating claim payments 

“At the present time we are at the 
mercy of the assured in the event of 
double reimbursement coverage. Luckily 
the average man is thoroughly honest 
and the consensus of opinion among 
those most experienced in medical re- 
imbursement has been that this dupli- 
cation of coverage has caused only a 
minimum of trouble. Another inequality 
in the coverage to which there is no so- 
lution is what might be termed discrimi- 
nation. We charge the same rate for 
medical reimbursement to an attorney 
making $30,000 yearly as we do to a 
bookkeeper making $200 monthly. Nev- 
ertheless, the claim payments for the 
two men for the same type of injury 
are going to be widely different. The 
attorney goes to a leading doctor and 
in accordance with medical practice, and 
justifiably so, the doctor charges the at- 
torney a large amount for medical serv- 
ices. The bookkeeper is charged on an 
entirely different level.” 

Allocated Medical Reimbursement 

Further along Mr. Sommer told of one 
possible development of medical reim- 
bursement which would be more satis- 
factory for the company and _ which 
would still give a great proportion of the 
sales appeal of the blanket reimburse- 
ment policy. He referred to an allocated 
medical reimbursement coverage with 
which some companies have in a small 
way experimented. The principle of this 
coverage, he said, is to pay essentially 
all types of expenses that might be in- 
curred but to limit these payments to 
average amounts. Up to the present 
time allocated medical reimbursement has 
been attempted only on one scale of 
benefits. However, it is very plausible 
to increase the amounts payable and in 
this manner we could give our attorney 
adequate coverage at an increased cost. 

It was explained that the allocated 
policy is merely an elaboration of the 
extra expense provisions contained in the 
policy prior to the birth of medical re- 
imbursement. By greatly liberalizing 
these provisions we can take care of all 
the average expenses of the average pol- 
icyholder which is actually the true 
province of any type of medical reim- 
bursement insurance. In any event, allo- 
cated medical reimbursement is going to 
be a factor in the accident business of 
the future, Mr. Sommer forecasted. 

Continuing he referred to one need of 
the insuring public which is difficult of 
fulfillment, and that is blanket medical 
reimbursement for accident and illness. 
Applying our criteria to this type of cov- 
erage, blanket medical reimbursement 
for health insurance, he declared, seems 
to come under the category of those 
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coverages which cannot be written due 
to inherent defects in the selection pos- 
sibilities from the companies’ standpoint. 
The few excursions into the realm of 
medical reimbursement for combined ac- 
cident and illness have met with failure. 

Summarizing his interesting talk Mr. 
Sommer said: 

“Medical reimbursement for accident 
insurance is one of the finest things ever 
offered to the public by the insurance 
companies. It gives protection for one 
of the vital needs and at least at the 
present time for a nominal premium. 
This protection absorbs a financial drain 
that has been a real economic loss, espe- 
cially to what might be called the middle 
class. There are difficulties on the hori- 
zon that should increase rather than dis- 
appear and which will undoubtedly re- 
flect in higher costs to the companies 
and consequently in higher premiums for 
the public. 

“Although we cannot foresee the fu- 
ture, there seems to be no fundamental 
barrier towards the eventual and perma- 
nent writing of medical reimbursement 
at the proper rating. However, we must 
school ourselves to the fact that the ac- 
cident business is to some extent step- 
ping into difficulty, in that the stability 
which we all would like to see in acci- 
dent rates cannot be accomplished via 
the medical reimbursement route. Let’s 
make up our minds emphatically that 
medical reimbursement coverage can be 
written, and should be written, but that 
it is going to be a temperamental plan 
and one that must be watched and 
treated with painstaking care and an- 
alysis.’ 





CLASSIFYING LIQUOR RISKS 





H. & A. Manual Committee Urges That 
Member Companies Advise of New 
Occupations for Listing 
The manual committee report by 
Chairman R. S. Hills, Massachusetts 
Bonding, referred to action taken since 
the 1933 Conference meeting in connec- 
tion with listing and classifying risks 
engaged in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of beers, wines and liquors. As 
in previous reports Mr. Hills pointed to 
the value of each member company fol- 
lowing the plan of (1) fully informing 
his committee concerning any changes 
which appear advisable, and (2) inform- 
ing the committee concerning new occu- 
pations which should be classified and 

listed. 

The Hills report said further: “Your 
committee considered, in view of the 
possibility that developments would in- 
dicate the advisability of change in class- 
ifications assigned or of additional list- 
ings, that it was inadvisable to print a 
supplement and suggested that the in- 
formation contained in the schedule be 
distributed to field representatives and 
that each company amend its accident 
manual filed in states requiring that 
classification of risks be filed. 

“During the past year your committee 
has received only a limited number of 
recommendations regarding change in 
classification of individual risks or re- 
garding additional listings. These rec- 
ommendations have been filed for con- 
sideration at such time as the conference 
may authorize revision of its manual.” 





VA. ACCIDENTS IN MAY 


A total of 2,916 injuries resulting from 
indstrial accidents in Virginia in May 
was reported to the state industrial com- 
mission, according to Frank P. Evans. its 


statistician. Of the total number, cight 
were fatal cases. 
During May, 1933, the total number 


of iniuries reported were 2,442 includ- 
ing four fatal cases. Increase in em- 
plovment this year accounted for the 
difference in the number of accidents, 
according to the report. 


Letter Writing As Good Will Builder 
Featured In ‘Talk By J. H. Torrance 


The important and absorbing 
tion of what to do about letter writ- 


ing as an aid to building and maintain- 


ques- 


ing good will was deemed of such pri- 
Torrance, vice- 
president, Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City, who was the discussion 
leader on this topic, that he urged it be 
given the earnest and thoughtful atten- 
tion of the managing officers of each 
member company of the Conference. Mr. 
Torrance referred to letters as “silent 
salesmen” and said that in order to get 
the best results the letter writer should 
be sales-minded, should get a mental pic- 
ture of the one to whom he is writing. 
He told of the attention given to ef- 
fective correspondence by the officers of 
his own company and told of the bene- 
ficial results obtained. 

“The kind of letters,’ he said, “we 
should like to have go out from our of- 
fice are: (1) Those which will create a 
desire on the part of the persons who 
receive them to go along with the writers 
because there is friendly logic and coun- 
sel backing up the suggestions made; 
(2) those which will assist the company’s 
salesmen, as sincere and courteous letters 
carry the assumption that a salesman, 
when he calls, will conduct his interview 
in the same manner. 

“(3) Those which will create a feeling 
of mutual interest, without which not 
much of value could be accomplished ; 
(4) those which will weaken or destroy 
barriers of misunderstanding and pave 
the way for personal contacts that bring 
about satisfactory results to all con- 
cerned, and (5) those which will carry 
with them, well expressed, the writer’s 
views, his sympathies, his ambitions and 
his ideals and which will be encouraging 
and helpful to those addressed.” 


mary importance by J. H. 


’ 


Training Class Suggested 


Mr. Torrance noted that some people 
by temperament and previous training 
are not adapted to formulate the right 
kind of letters. According to many au- 
thorities the best writers are those who 
get into their letters as nearly as pos- 
sible what they would say if they were 
talking to the persons addressed. This 
statement, however, cannot be taken too 
literally because as Mr. Torrance pointed 
out some people are naturally curt and 
argumentative in their speech 

After carefully selecting those in the 
office who are to dictate and those who 
are to transcribe letters the speaker rec- 
ommended that all such be gathered into 
a training class which would meet at 
convenient intervals and which would be 
given sympathetic guidance under a com- 
petent leader. 


Rules to Observe 


As to standard rules to guide the one 
in charge of this activity the speaker 
had the following to say: 

“The salutation ‘Dear Mr. Jones’ and 
the closing ‘Yours cordially’ are much 
more to be desired, even though the 
writer has never met the person ad- 
dressed, than ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Yours 
truly’ or ‘Yours respectfully. In a 
rather lengthy letter the occasional use 
of the name of the person addressed 
in the body of the letter is helpful. As 
‘It is a pleasure, we assure you, Mr. 
Jones, to have you raise the second ques- 
tion asked in your letter.’ 

“A company may be as distinctive in 
its letters and known as favorably by 
them as it is in the contracts it issues 
and the methods it uses in transacting 
its business. 

“Letter writing contests with prizes for 
the best letters are helpful. An actual 
letter received at the company’s office 
tay be given out for answer, or a sub- 


ject announced for a letter to be sent 
to someone who has not communicated 
with the company. The person who com- 
poses the best answer or the best letter 
on the given subject will receive the 
prize. 

“From time to time executive officers 
of the company, heads of departments, 
and others who may be highly regarded 
for their ability to compose good letters, 
should review outgoing mail, or have 
carbon copies of all letters going out 
from the office on certain days sent to 
their desks. If these are examined care- 
fully and critically and returned to those 
who dictated and transcribed them with 
comments both of commendation and of 
suggested changes, much benefit to all 
concerned will result. 

“It is very much worth while at times 
when a letter is addressed for the per- 
sonal attention of an executive officer of 
the company for him to answer that let- 
ter personally, or give instructions as to 
how it shall be answered, and for «im 
to sign the answer over his official title. 
Because of the multiplicity of the duties 
of a busy executive this cannot always 
be done but there are times when it 
should be done, so that the policyholder 
or other person who has written for in- 
formation will be impressed with the fact 
that he is getting the attention he be- 
lieves he deserves. * * *” 

Mr. Torrance frowned on the use of 
hackneyed words and expressions and 
many worn-out, stereotyped words and 
phrases. 


Don’t Write When Angry 


No matter what the provocation he 
felt it best not to answer a letter when 
angry. In fact, he suggested, allow the 
letter to go unanswered for a day or 
more until the writer is in a different 
mood. 

If some representative of the company 
has made a mistake and attention is 
called to it the person writing the letter 
of acknowledgment, Mr. Torrance said, 
will be wise if he admits the mistake 
without reference to the individual or de- 
partment who made it. It is the com- 
pany’s mistake so far as the person who 
is affected by it is concerned. The letter 
of apology should not be long drawn out. 

As to form letters the speaker is in 
favor of them as time savers, and he 
pointed to their many advantages if 
widely and properly used. They should 
be prepared with the utmost care, and 
should be properly indexed. The lan- 
guage to go into such letters should be 
carefully studied so that the writer ex- 
presses briefly yet accurately and com- 
pletely what the recipient is to under- 
stand. Those in charge of getting out 
letters, the speaker suggested, will find 
the time required to give an adequate 
and proper answer will be much shorter 
if a form letter referred to by number 
can be used. Thus, shorter and better 
letters will be written with greater speed 
and at less expense. 


NEW AUTO A. & H. POLICY 


A new reimbursement automobile ac- 
cident contract, known as the Triple Five 
automobile accident policy, has been is- 
sued by the Ohio States Life. The con- 
tract reimburses the insured for hospital, 
nurse, physician, X-ray and surgeon fees 
up to $500 and also provides for $500 for 
the loss of life, $500 for the loss of both 
hands or both feet, and $500 for the loss 
of one hand and one foot, or the loss 
of the entire sight of both eyes. A 
monthly income also may be obtained 
for $5 extra. This indemnity amounts 
to. $80 a month for six months for total 
disability or $40 for one month of partial 
disability. 





HAROLD R. GORDON 


Executive secretary-treasurer who was 
“the quiet worker behind the scenes” 





Decided Decrease in Crime 


In Philadelphia Since 1930 


Despite the depression and its result- 
ing unemployment crime in Philadelphia 
has shown a decided decrease every year 
since 1930, the 1933 annual report of the 
Criminal Justice Association, soon to be 
published, reveals. The report points to 
a decrease of 28% in the number of re- 
ported crimes since 1930. The decrease 
of 1933 was 6%. The number of re- 
ported crimes per year follows: 1930, 
9,567 cases; 1931, 8,812 cases; 1932, 7,343 
cases; 1933, 6,838 cases. 

However, the report points out that a 
comparison of national figures issued by 
the Federal division of investigation also 
shows this same general trend except 
that rape, burglary and larceny are 
showing a slight increase. 

The report notes that “it is encourag- 
ing to note that the police were able, in 
1933, to apprehend a larger percentage 
of offenders than in any year since the 
Criminal Justice Association began 
checking the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement (1930). During 1933 the guilty 
were apprehended in 62% of cases of 
reported crime.” However, the associa- 
tion points out that Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati, which also had good records last 
vear, obtained a higher percentage of 
convictions in court than did Philadel- 
phia. In Philadelphia in 1933 seventy- 
three of every 100 actually convicted 
were sent to prison while Baltimore im- 
prisoned ninety out of every 100. 


TO STUDY COMPENSATION COSTS 


The executive committee of the Sagi- 
naw Association of Insurance Agents has 
been authorized to make a survey and to 
present estimates on the cost of compen- 
sation insurance covering county em- 
ployes, having been authorized to do so 
by the insurance committee of the Sagi- 
naw County supervisors. Only the county 
highway division is now carrying com- 
pensation coverage. 


HOTEL’S GIFT TO DELEGATES 


A bow! of fruit for each accident and 
health delegate was the gracious welc -_ 
accorded by the Edgewater Beach Hot« 
which was host also last week to a nest 
ture warehousemen’s association 








GETS $1,000,000 SUBWAY BOND 

The National Surety Corp. through the 
Armitage Agency, Inc., has signed the 
bonds for the Marcus Contracting Co., 
Inc., of New York on the construction 
of a subway from the Delaware River 
Bridge approach at Camden, N. J. The 
contract amount is $1,373,999 for the con- 
struction of trackways, subway and un- 
derpasses. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Alex Smullan, Chicago Agency Head, 
Is Ardent Collector of Briar Pipes 


Lover of Both Out-of-Doors and the Classics; His Insurance 


Career Extends Over Forty Years; How Answering Want 
Ad For Coachman Started Him in Insurance 


By “‘a Peripatetic Vice-President” 


To the pedagogue a degree from Trin- 
ity College of Dublin, Ireland, 
that the holder is solidly 
the humanities and 


implies 
grounded in 
eminently well 
equipped to engage in the intellectual 
repartee of his period. But the years at 
Trinity College invest the undergraduate 
with something beyond mere scholastic 
competence. 

Inescapably the poetic imagery of the 
Celtic strain, the folk-lore of a proud if 
harrassed race, the background of leg- 
endary heroes, of leprachauns and the 
“little people” of old wives’ tales mingle 
with the pedantic atmosphere of the lec- 
ture room to create an aura of fact and 
fancy, of actuality and mysticism, which 
sets the Irishman apart and drives him 
on and on to new fields, new continents, 
new conquests. 

To the average provincial American it 
is a far cry from a quiet rectory in the 
hills of County Leitrim in the Province 
of Connaught, through Trinity College, 
to ownership of a thriving insurance 
agency in the Insurance Exchange build- 
ing in Chicago. Yet as Alexander Smul- 
lan, seated in his private office, tells the 
story it appears a natural and logical 
progression. 

Here let it be recorded that Alexander 
Smullan, facile of expression as he is, 
has never been accused of garrulity. It 
was only the obligation of courtesy to 
the visitor which induced him to reveal 
the intimate history of those formative 
years in Ireland and to reconstruct the 
discouragements and triumphs which fol- 
lowed his arrival in this country. 

His Early Career 

Adopting Mr. Smullan’s own brevity of 
recital, it is enough to say that the first 
nineteen years of his life were divided 
between his father’s rectory, Portora 
School at Enniskillin, Diocesan School at 
Sligo and Trinity College at Dublin. 

Six feet two in height, brawny of build 
and essentially a man’s man, Alexander 
Smullan deprecates his youthful prowess 
as a cricketeer and footballer. Every 
husky Irish lad takes both games in his 
stride, and proficiency in them is a mat- 
ter of course. 

When at nineteen he announced to his 
father his determination to go “Out to 
America,” that kindly and understanding 
gentleman not only gave approval but 
as far as his circumstances would per- 
mit financed the expedition. New York 
interested but did not entice the young 
adventurer, and very soon he pressed on 
to Chicago. 

Followed a discouraging period of job 
seeking, the only result being to exhaust 
his slender means until one morning it 
became distressingly evident that a 
tightened belt could no longer substitute 
for the regular and nourishing meals his 
Herculean frame demanded. So he wan- 
dered into the stock yards and was 
promptly put to work handling the still 
smoking carcasses of freshly killed hogs. 
One day of that made a temporary veg- 
etarian out of him and he quit. 

However, hunger overcame nausea and 
back he went to the stock yards—this 
time to remain two and a half years with 
Swift & Co. At the end of that time 
Alexander Smullan took stock of himself 
and failed to find even embryonic urge 


| Miles Third Hole-i in- ine 


A golfer’s single hole-in-one may 
be, and perhaps generally is, an acci- 
dent. Two holes-in-one must mean 
that the man who gets them is dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary run of 
| golfers. Alex Smullan held this rec- 
ord until a few weeks ago when he 
made his third hole-in-one at Beverly 


Hills Country Club, thus stamping 
him as both a sheer golfing genius 
and distinct menace to the game, in 


the opinion of his friends. 

Mr. Smullan is more than qualified 
for life-long membership in the Hole- 
in-One Club of the Massachusetts 
3onding, of which company he is a 
general agent. One of his friends re- 
cently said to him: “Presently, Alex, 
in making your matches you will have 
to agree that if you don’t get at least 
a single hole-in-one somewhere in the 
round, you will lose the match.” 











to become a beef-baron. Once more he 


quit the stock yards. 
Almost a Coachman 

Followed another jobless and_ tight- 
belted period which ended when one day 
in desperation he answered an advertise- 
ment for a coachman. After all, he had 
driven his father’s horses at home and 
driving horses in Chicago was better than 
the revolting work of dissecting the ca- 
davers of steers and hogs. So he called 
on the advertiser, who proved to be Gen- 
eral Arthur C. Ducat, western manager 
for the Home Insurance Co. 

General Ducat, of whom Mr. Smullan 
speaks with affection, even a little rev- 
erently, saw in the applicant something 
reminiscent of his own vigorous youth 
and presently revealed himself to be an 
alumnus of that same Trinity College 
through whose portals young Smullan 
had so recently passed. Obviously there 
was no further discussion of a coach- 
man’s job and Alexander Smullan went 
into the farm department of the Home. 
Some time later he went to Morris & 
Co. as a bookkeeper and remained for 
two years. 

Then Hopkins & Hasbrouck, local 
agents, offered him a better job and he 
took it, remaining with that agency for 
five years. Next he was with George 
Hermann & Co., also local agents, fol- 
lowed by five years with the O. C. Kemp 
General Agency. 

His Agency Over 25 Years Old 

In 1907 Mr. Smullan had served his 
apprenticeship in the insurance field and 
started his own agency. During most of 
his career he has represented the Provi- 
dence Washington, Ohio Farmers, Mill- 
ers National and various casualty com- 
panies. His agency is regarded as one 
of the best organized in the Mid-West, 
depression proof, and showing always a 
profit to the companies represented. In 
all he has had over forty years in agency 
work but he doesn’t show it. 

To a man of Alexander Smullan’s an- 
tecedents only a well-rounded life is tol- 
erable. Just as early in life he learned 
the importance of intense concentration 
on business, he has taught himself the 
art of relaxation. 

Essentially an out-of-doors man, golf 


K. C. ATWOOD DIES AT 81 





Founder and Board Chairman of Pre- 
ferred Accident; Also Head of Large 
Grapefruit Company 

Kimball C. Atwood, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the Preferred Acci- 
dent of New York, died Wednesday at 
his home, 355 Riverside Drive, after a 
year’s illness, at the age of 81. He is 
survived by a widow, his second wife, 
Constance Martin Atwood, a son by his 
first marriage, Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., 
who is secretary of the Preferred com- 
pany; a brother, George M. Atwood of 
Paris Hill, Me., and five grandsons. 
Funeral services are being held at the 
home of the son this afternoon. Burial 
will take place privately. 

Mr. Atwood founded in 1885 the Pre- 
ferred Accident and directed its affairs 
for the greater part of his business life. 
At his death he was one of the oldest 
insurance officials in the United States. 

Outside of insurance he was president 
of the Atwood Grapefruit Co., in Florida, 
which had for years the largest grove 
in the world. He was also interested in 
the breeding of trotting horses and 
maintained the Northland Stock Farm at 
Oradell, N. J. 





VERDICT FOR COMPANY 
A directed verdict in favor of the de- 
fendant was given in federal district 
court at Richmond, Va., recently in a 
$100,000 libel suit brought by P. Lester 
Hawks, formerly head of a Richmond 
general agency, against the Southern 
Home of the Carolinas. He claimed that 
this company injured his good name 
when it undertook to collect on a fi- 
delity bond covering him. Judge Way 
directed that the verdict in favor of the 
company be returned after the trial had 

been in progress a day or so. 


A. L. Johnston’s New Post 


Andrew Johnston, formerly with 
the Public Indemnity as its president 
who went out to the Pacific Coast to 
live a few months ago, has been made 
general manager and secretary of the 
newly organized West Coast Automobile 
Insurance Conference, started by non- 
conference companies. 

This board will work for greater sta- 
bility of automobile rates and under- 
writing. Its president is M. R. Johnson, 
Pacific Indemnity; the following are 
vice-presidents: C. W. Fellows, Asso- 
ciated Indemnity; F. O. Harrison, Trin- 
ity-Universal, and T. E. Loynahan, Gen- 
eral of Seattle. 

Mr. Johnston is well known on the 
Coast having been Royal Indemnity man- 
ager there years ago. 





BREAK UP SAGINAW RING 


A supposed ambulance chasing ring 
has been rounded up in Saginaw in the 
arrest of Delbert Cummings, Lima; Boyd 
Rinehart, Des Moines, and Mike Tomc- 
zak, Saginaw. According to F. Roland 
Sargent, assistant prosecutor, Cummings 
and Rinehart tried to induce Tomezak to 
help them in getting a railiroad accident 
victim to make them his representatives 
in collecting from the road. Tomezak 
said he was offered good pay if he would 
steer the injury victim to them. The rail- 
road claims agent, however, heard of the 
alleged plot and obtained the arrests. 





DR. STACK’S N. E. TRIP 
Four New England states were visited 


last week by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
safety supervisor, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, to 


promote the expansion of the high school 
motor traffic club program. 





Plans of Western & Southern Indemnity for New 
Sales Promotion Dep’t Center Around Agents 


A sales promotion department, organ- 
ized for the purpose of aiding agents in 
their sales and advertising plans, is the 
latest development in the Western & 
Southern Indemnity of Cincinnati. Its 
manager is Darrell O. Smith, formerly 
of Columbus, Ohio, who will work in col- 
laboration with Ed. C. Smith, advertis- 
ing manager of the company. Both have 
had many years of experience in insur- 
ance sales promotion and publicity work. 

It is the intention of this new depart- 
ment to serve as a clearing house and in 
an advisory capacity to the agents and 
their various sales problems. Work to 
date has largely been centered around a 
new, complete selling plan for accident 
and health insurance. The plan embraces 
the co-ordinated use of personal sales- 
manship and advertising. 


In this connection a_ semi-monthly 





is his major physical outlet, and when- 
ever opportunity offers he is to be found 
at the Beverly Country Club, near Chi- 
cago, 

He is also an ardent hunter and a fish- 
erman, An omniverous reader, he has 
an extraordinary memory and quotes 
freely from the classics, reads Latin and 
Greek and speaks fluent French and 
Gaelic. 

Collector of Briar Pipes 

Since every man is permitted at least 
one hobby, Alexander Smullan confesses 
that his real weakness is his collection 
of briar pipes. All over the United States, 
Ireland, England and the Continent he 
has picked up splendid examples of the 
pipe maker’s art and displays them with 
something of the pride of a father for 
his first born. 

And :f today he held in his hand Alad- 
din’s lamp, the wish he would utter as 
he rubbed it would be that his father 
might know that the confidence and en- 
couragement given to the stripling of 
nineteen was well placed. 


sales publication called “With the In- 
come Builders” is being published con- 
taining information about new accident 
policies, prospects lists and special cam- 
paigns now being issued for this form 
of coverage. This publication supple- 
ments the original “Special Bulletin” put 
out by the Western & Southern Indem- 
nity, which is now used entirely for edu- 
cational purposes. In addition a third 
semi-monthly publication called the 
“Salesgram” made its appearance in May. 
Its purpose is to acquaint W. & S. In- 
demnity agents with all new contracts, 
policies, advertising campaigns and sup- 
plies, and also act as a clearing hc.use for 
the exchange of successful sales ideas. 
Contributions from agents are welcome. 





KENTUCKY AGENT SUSPENDED 


Insurance Commissioner G. B. Senff 
of Kentucky has suspended A. J. Mar- 
mor, Louisville agent, for a period of 
ninety days, under section 762 a-15 of 
the state’s insurance laws, on account of 
unpaid company balances. 

This action was taken on a petition of 
the United States Casualty requesting 
cancellation of Marmor’s license, filed 
April 12. Marmor asked for time when 
he appeared before the Commissioner. 
On May 22 he filed a statement admit- 
ting indebtedness of $1,954. 

On June 8 the Marmor Insurance 
Agency, Inc., was formed with capital 
of $3,000 and liability limit $25,000. It 
plans to carry on the business formerly 
operated by Mr. Marmor under the name 
of the Marmor Insurance Agency. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
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Edson S. Lott Observing 40th 
Anniversary With U. S. Casualty 


Edson S. Lott, widely known presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty, who 
is called “Uncle Edson” by thousands of 
casualty insurance people, is celebrating 
quietly his fortieth anniversary as an of- 
ficer of the company. This year also 
marks the fortieth anniversary of the 
United States Casualty, its inception 
month having been May. Appropriately 
this milestone is now being observed by 
a special drive country-wide for acci- 
dent insurance with President Lott in 
personal charge. Sales emphasis has 
been placed on the “New Uscasco” pol- 
icy, which has an appeal especially for 
motorists, and Mr. Lott’s letters to 
agents urging its sales have been partic- 
ularly forceful. 

Rounding out half a century of activity 
Mr. Lott, a picturesque character who 
at times was the stormy petrel of con- 
troversy, has been withal a constructive 
force in the casualty field. He came to 
the United States Casualty in 1894 from 
the old Manufacturers Accident Indem- 
nity of Geneva, N. Y. His first post was 
as assistant secretary in charge of pro- 
duction. Successively thereafter he held 
the posts of secretary, general manager. 
vice-president, and finally was elected 
president in 1908. 

Mr. Lott is best known for his persist- 
ent campaign against mutual casualty 
competition, fighting them tooth and nail, 
and sending out tons of literature in so 
doing. In activities outside of his own 
company he has always been and still is 
prominent. For example, he is chairman 
of the Committee of Nine on “Financial 
Responsibility for Automobile  <Acci- 
dents”; on board of governors of Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; trustee, Workmen’s Compensation 
Reinsurance Bureau; director, National 


Safety Council; vice-president, Insurance 
Federation of America. 

In the old days he served as first pres- 
ident of the Casualty & Surety Club of 
New York; president of the old Inter- 
national Association of Accident Under- 
writers in 1903-1904; president of the 
3oard of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers in 1908, and president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, Inc., in 
1925-27. He is on the board of. the 
Guardian Life and the New Amsterdam 
Casualty; is a member of the perma- 
nent commission, International Industrial 
Congress of Paris; a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and on the national 
panel of arbitrators of the American Ar- 
bitration Association. 


SHALE FORMING COMPANY 

J. Horace Shale, one-time vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, is active in forming 
the Cosmopolitan Indemnity in New Jer- 
sey. The company will specialize in 
writing bonds for rectifiers and distill- 
ers, according to present plans, with 
Newark headquarters. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
has declared a dividend of 25 cents a 
share on each share of common stock 
payable July 16 to stockholders of record 
June 30. 





REGULAR, EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
this week declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 4%, and a special ad- 
ditional dividend from “past earnings” 
of 10% on the company’s capital stock. 
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Grand Coulee Dam 


(Continued from Page 28) 
auxiliary equipment and wiring will be 
installed by the government. The con- 
tractor will be required to place all con- 
crete around such apparatus as is in- 
stalled prior to the completion of the 
dam. Steel penstocks eighteen feet in 
diameter will be installed through the 
low dam for all of the eighteen main 
power units. The penstocks for the 
three initial units will be extended to the 
butterfly valves in the power house, and 
metal. bulkheads will be installed at the 
lower ends of the other penstocks imme- 
diately below where they emerge from 
the face of the low dam. Steel pen- 
stocks, four feet six inches in diameter, 
will be installed for the two station serv- 
ice units. 

Construction Features 

The ultimate development contemplates 
the construction of a concrete straight 
gravity dam 500 feet high above the low- 
est foundation, but this first develop- 
ment covered under specification No. 570 
includes the main excavation for the high 
dam and the construction of a concrete 
straight gravity dam to a point which 
will be 200 feet below the ultimate crest. 

The permanent coffer dam below the 
toe of the high dam will ultimately be- 
come the toe of the high dam and will 
form downstream portions of the future 
power houses. 
River Diversion, Unwatering, Excavation 

Quoting from the Western Construc- 
tion News: “The general contractor's un- 
watering plan (lump-sum bid item) must 
provide for full control and diversion of 
the entire flow during construction of 
the dam and power plant. It is possible 
to handle the river in two stages, as fol- 
lows: First to divert the flow by means 
of cellular sheet piling and timber-crib 
cofferdams through the channel on the 
richt side of the riverbed while the left 
side of the dam is brought above lo--- 
water elevation; second, to cofferdam th 
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H. & A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 29) 


he plays we have, in recent years, had 
various forms of legislation all tending 
to improve the quality of representa- 
tives in the ficld who are securing the 
business. 

“Insurance departments especially have 
become much more insistent in their de- 
mands that the unqualified agent be re 
moved, and particular stress has been 
given to the non-licensing of those men 
who do not measure up to the acceptable 
standard. It is my firm belief that in 
addition to these measures, if just a lit- 
tle more attention is given to the de- 
velopment in each agent of the value of 
the human relationship that should exist 
between him and his policvholder great 
good will result. 

“Often too little time is given by the 
agent to a realization of the fact that 
he is in contact with a fellow human 
being when he is soliciting him, resulting 
in carelessness in completing the appli- 
cation, innocently assisting the applicant 
to misrepresent by the very fact that he 
is careless. In all too many instances 
there is deliberate effort on his part to 
get the application under any circum- 
stances and let the cla‘'m department as- 
sume the responsibility from that time 
on. 





right side of the river channel, carrying 
water through sections of the dam left 
low for that purpose.” 

The contract provides for payment on 
the regular 90% monthly basis until the 
contract is 50% completed, after which 
time the Government engineers may in 
their discretion make 100% monthly pay- 
ments. This plan of payment is modi- 
fied somewhat by the specifications and 
special reference should be made to par- 
agraphs 15 and 53 of the specifications t 
ascertain the manner in which payments 
of the construction of the cofferdam is 
provided for. 








PAVEMENT 


The day of door-to-door insurance peddling and "cold 





@ Today, the insurance agent knows his prospect's needs, plans his calls, heralds 
and follows up his visits with direct mail advertising that SELLS. 


@ There is nothing that helps this modern agent to plan and complete his job 
better than the Western and Southern Policy Analysers. 


@ The Analysers place all information about the policies, rates, selling points, 
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Insurance In Mortgage Situation 


(Continued from Page 4) 

taken place within the last few decades 
and well within memory of the living 
generation and it has resulted in both 
countries similar if not the same prob- 
lems. For Germany this industrializa- 
tion has been even more fateful, because 
it is a comparatively small country, half 
the population of the United States, and 
almost bare of natural resources com- 
pared to America. 

Added to this economic likeness is the 
similarity of their political composition. 
Both are federations of autonomous 
states which are very jealous of their 
state rights. In Germany this jealousy 
is even more pronounced and fateful than 
in America, because it is rooted in cen- 
turies of history and tradition, in many 
fratricidal wars and in very substantial 
vested interests which center in the va- 
rious dynasties of the individual states, 
who in their turn are, or rather were, 
supported by a powerful and strongly 
entrenched landholding nobility, semi- 
feudal in character, who fought for what 
they considered their rights and privi- 
leges to the last ditch and many times 
against their own local overlord. 

The Prussian System 

The forerunner of the present mort- 
gage bank, under whatever name it ap- 
pears now, and the “Pfandbriefe” issued 
by it (a term which is roughly compar- 
able to “mortgage bond” or “guaranteed 
certificate”) were the so-called “Land- 
schaften” founded after the Seven 
Years’ War in the newly acquired Prov- 
ince of Silesia. His adviser was a Si- 
lesian merchant named Buering. These 
“Landschaften” were associations of 
large landed proprietors who were joint- 
ly and severally liable for the “Pfand- 
briefe” its “Landschaft” issued. The land 
owners of a given district were compelled 
to join the association. They could ob- 
tain loans according to the value of their 
land holdings, but the loans were not 
paid out in money but in “Pfandbriefen,” 
which enjoyed an excellent reputation 
and were at all times easily convertible 
into cash, in fact the demand as a rule 
far exceeded the supply. From credit 
for the large landholder the system soon 
spread to small proprietors and after the 
Napoleonic wars, when the peasantry be- 
came free, to the peasant and small 
farmer. Finally the demand for urban 
credit created similar institutions as 
“Stadtschaften” for cities and towns. The 
government did not guarantee these 
bonds but it provided a very strict and 
scrupulously honest supervision by the 
state, generally executed by the provin- 
cial governor. This institution was liked 
so well that it spread from province to 
province and beyond Prussia into other 
states of the then German Empire, t tak- 
ing as it went different shapes in ac- 
cordance with the local laws and needs. 

The post-Napoleonic period brought 
the development of private companies 
transacting this kind of business for 
profit. The old “Landschaften” etc. were 
not operated for profit but as a public 
convenience. These companies supplied 
credit to country and town alike. The 
oldest is the Bavarian Mortgage & Ex- 
change Bank in Munich of 1835. In 1852 
the Credit Foncier was founded in Paris 
under Louis Napoleon, then president of 
the Second French Republic and soon 
after Emperor Napoleon III. This was 
strictly a private stock company, whose 
prime object was to help the French 
small landholder, pressed by mortgage 
debt, to transform his obligations into 
long term bonds. It was greatly fa- 
vored by the French government due to 
the strong political influence of the 


French “agriculteur” in French home 
politics. Its operations were supervised 
by the French government which ap- 


pointed a governor and two sub-govern- 
ors. This institution was much imitated 
in other German states and all over 
Europe and South and Central America. 


German Supervisory Law 
While on the whole these government, 
semi-government and private mortgage 


banks operated satisfactorily scandal in 
one form or another did appear. The 
best known is probably the “Egyptian 
Affair’ of the Credit Foncier in 1867. 
But it is not the only one. Also, with 
the formation of the German Empire and 
even before, the individual states drew 
closer together and differences in the 
operation of these various mortgage 
bank systems became ever more disturb- 
ing. Government of these banks by the 
Central Government became a necessity 
and supervision by the individual states 
also had to be unified. The question 
was where to draw the line between a 
government monopoly on the one hand 
and absolute freedom on the other. The 
great variety of results obtained in this 
conflict may be classed under three head- 
ings: 1. The government asked for cer- 
tain information regarding the operation 
of the bank but left it to the public to 
form its own opinion regarding the va- 
rious competitors in the field; 2. In 
other states minimum conditions for the 
mortgage bond were worked out; and 
finally 3. A system gained in favor in 
which the mortgage banks had to obtain 
a license from the state and issued their 
bonds in standard form coupled with a 
very severe supervision, corresponding 
with the universal feeling that real estate 
transactions were very complicated and 
the public had to be protected. The 
Reichstag passed in July, 1899, the “Hy- 
potheken Bank Gesetz” by which the 
materia was finally regulated (see 
Reichsgesetzblatt No. 32 or 1899, page 
375). The chief features of this law are 
the following provisions: 


Only stock companies and limited lia- 
bility companies may issue mortgage 
bonds against real estate mortgages. 
Such corporations must be licensed by 
the Federal Council (Bundesrat, now 
Reichswirtschaftsrat.) If the business of 
such a_ licensed corporation remains 
strictly intrastate the federal state in 
which its head office is located, may issue 
this license through its ministry of state, 
but where an interstate business is done 
it is always isued through the central 
authority of the Reich. The mortgage 
banks are supervised by the state in 
which their central office is located, but 
this supervision is uniformly regulated. 
The supervisor may attend all meetings 
of the bank, examine all records, prevent 
the execution of all duly passed reso- 
lutions in case he considers them to vio- 
late a law. No realty can be acquired 
unless in order to prevent threatening 
loss or to house the bank’s forces. The 
bonds issued and in circulation must at 
all times be covered by approved mort- 
gages in the hands of two trustees ap- 
pointed by the supervisor. In certain 
cases certain other securities, specified 
as to kind and percentage, may be tem- 
porarily substituted, in case a sufficient 
number of mortgages is not obtainable 
on practical terms. The character and 
valuation of the underlying realty and 
the ratio of loan to value are strictly 
regulated. Mortgage money must be 
paid out in currency and in bonds only 
if the borrower agrees. All bonds are 
entered in public registers and are 
countersigned by the trustee. The 
trustee must countersign all entries in 
the register until they are valid against 
third parties. Detailed balance sheets 
must be filed regularly. Severe penal- 
ties for transgressions are prescribed. 
sut at no time did the government 
guarantee these bonds (Pfandbriefe.) 


Similarities and Differences 


The public mortgage banks of the va- 
rious types here described were not or- 
ganized for profit; beside them oper- 
ated semi-public and private banks or- 
ganized for profit. At times various 
types of property were preferred and 
they nearly always found a ready mar- 
ket, frequently at an agio. The Pfand- 
briefe Exchange never became a reality. 
They did not escape the post-war infla- 
tion but were “revalued” somewhat like 
the government loans, though with con- 


sideration to the actual value of the 
mortgaged properties. 

The fate of the various classes of urban 
real estate underwent much the same 
changes as in the United States. At 
times apartments were preferred, at other 
dwellings, and again at times tenements 
and commercial and manufacturing build- 
ings. At present the tendency in both 
countries is from the big city back to 
the land and from congested districts to 
the suburbs. Such movements and 
trends cannot fail to affect seriously the 
underlying values and the time when 
amortization mortgages were not in 
favor because the natural rise in ground 
rent took care of it may be past forever. 
Insurance companies, and especially life 
insurance companies, have at times 
through their heavy mortgage invest- 
ments determined the trend of the bank 
business, when the banks had to take 
what the insurance companies did not 
get first. If the United States wants to 
guarantee mortgage bonds against total 
or partial loss and give such paper a 
preferred position in the mortgage mar- 
kets a system of property life insurance 
may be a useful means of compelling 
amortization. 


In Conclusion: The New Mortgage 
Bond 


To sum up: The new type of real 
estate bond, guaranteed by the federal 
government and backed by a property 
life insurance policy in a federal insur- 
ance company, would be a security sur- 
rounded with every conceivable safe- 
guard suitable for the most careful in- 
vestor. The actual amount outstanding 
at any one time, less actually paid prop- 
erty life premiums, could be restricted as 
could also the amount at any one time 
in the hands of any one person or cor- 
poration. 





PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN TALK 


Attorney General Schnader, Republi- 
can nominate for Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was a visitor to the quarterly 
ineeting of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Agents Association in Harrisburg the 
other day, virtually informed the agents 
that if he were elected Governor an in- 
surance man would head the Insurance 
Department. His phrase was “a com- 
petent and able man who understood the 
preblems of the department and would 
give a good administration.” Agents 
present gathered from this that he plans 
to name an insurance man_ insurance 
commissioner in the event of his election 
in November. 





TAXIMEN MUST GET 5/10 P. L. 

An order from the state public service 
commission gives taxicab and motor bus 
operators in Pennsylvania until August 1 
to carry public liability in $5,000 and $10,- 
000 limits and property damage in $1,000 
limits. The order states that all these 
operators must comply by obtaining pol- 
icics from a reliable insurance company 
and that ail policies must have commis- 
sion approval. 





GIVES $4,800 SCHOLARSHIP 

The Hardware Mutual Casualty of 
Stevens Point, Wis., has awarded a $4,800 
scholarship to Roy Menzel, honor stu- 
dent of the current high school graduation 
class in that city. Through this scholar- 
ship Menzel will have four years’ educa- 
tion at the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the summer vacation each 
year he will be employed in the Hard- 
ware Mutual home office, and he will also 
have the privilege of joining the com- 
pany after graduation from college, if he 
so desires. 





D. B. KIRK WITH RICKERD 


D. B. Kirk has joined the C. E. Rick- 
erd Agency as copywriter and account 
executive. Widely known in Michigan 
advertising and newspaper fields, he has 
edited Masonic News, and among other 
activities he served for several years on 
the Detroit Free Press and Detroit News. 


No Airplane Liability _ 
Limit For Passengers 


APPELLATE DIVISION RULING 


Widow Had Sued for $250,000; Airplane 
Co. Said Ticket Assumed Liability 
up to $5,000 Only 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York has unanimously en- 
dorsed the principle that airplane pas- 
services cannot limit their lia- 
bility in the case of death or accident to 
passengers by _ specific limitations in 
clauses on tickets sold, taking the posi- 
tion that such limitation is illegal and 
against public policy. 

The decision was in the case of Mrs. 
Peggy C. Conklin, of 28 Hollywood Ave- 
nue, Huntington, L. I., whose husband, 
Arthur V. Conklin, a construction engi- 
neer, was killed in the crash of a Ca- 
nadian-Colonial Airways plane at Jersey 
City on April 18, 1930. Mrs. Conklin 
sued for $250,000 and was awarded a 
verdict of $75,274 against the defend- 
ant company by the lower court. This 
was reduced by the Appellate Division 
to $50,274, with the stipulation that 
if Mrs. Conklin refused to accept the re- 
duction the case must be retried. 


senger 


In the Supreme Court 

In the trial last fall in Supreme Court, 
Justice Cohn, over the objection of the 
defendant company, instructed the jury 
to disregard the provisions in the clause 
on the ticket limiting the company’s lia- 
bility to $5,000 in the case of death or 
accident. While no opinion was handed 
down by the higher court, its position 
on the question of the right to limit such 
liability was made clear by its award of 
five times the amount of the limitation 
set. 

Conklin, who was thirty-two years old, 
boarded the plane at Albany, bound for 
Newark. Fog was encountered between 
Poughkeepsie and Peekskill and the 
pilot. John J. Salway, attempted to make 
the Newark airport, but after flying low 
over Jersey City, and at one time almost 
landing in Journal Square in that city, 
the nlane struck high tension wires over 
the Jersey meadows and crashed. 


The Risk 


In her suit Mrs. Conklin contended 
that the pilot should have turned back 
to Albany when the fog was encountered. 
The defendant company denied that the 
action was due to any fault of the pilot 
and asserted that it assumed a liability 
only up to $5,000 when Conklin bought 
his ticket, and that in taking the trip he 
assumed the ordinary risks of flying. 





Casualty & Surety Reports 
Issued by A. M. Best Co. 


The twenty-first annual 
“Best’s Insurance Reports,” 
to casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
lines, has just been published by the AI- 
fred M. Best Co., New York City. 

The book analyzes the condition and 
transactions of the casualty and surety 
companies and associations and presents 
a wide variety of information concern- 
ing them. The volume contains reports 
upon all carriers transacting miscellane- 
ous classes of business, including, in 
other words, all lines of insurance ex- 
cept fire, with the associated lines of 
hail, tornado, etc., marine and life. 

The calculations which the book makes 
show whether a company is making or 
losing money in any department of its 
business, the expenses and undischarged 
liabilities being distributed among the 
various departments of each company’s 
business. 

The reports are in a neatly bound vol- 
ume of over seven hundred pages, and 
the contents are thoroughly indexed, 
making the information readily access- 
ible. 
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AT THE PAST and THE PRESENT 
and A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Big producers of the next ten years are laying or relaying the 
foundations of their success now. 


They are assembling a clientele with whom they will prosper. 


For seventy years accident insurance has been an ideal means 
of building a clientele. 


Ideal because a man profits as he builds. There is no 
waiting for returns. They come immediately. They con- 
tinue. And they grow. 

In Travelers Accident policies, an insurance man has some- 
thing that is attractive, that men and women need, that 
they can afford. 

In The Travelers, the agent has a Company that the public 
accepts. 

In Travelers service, the agent has something that makes his 
efforts permanently successful. 

In the present upswing of business there is an opportunity. 


Seventy years ago The Travelers started Accident insurance, 
the oldest and one of the largest of Casualty lines. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



































































LiFe INSURANCE 


-e. the institution that never forgot 
its obligation to be SECURE 












The Big Depression Era will be remembered as the 
I Big Lesson Era...as the period that taught new 
thousands the saneness, the soundness, the bed- 
rock Security of Life Insurance Investments. 





te 





— that smiles are being worn 
again and lines of worry are 
not...now that you can look forward 
to investments with hope instead of 
back upon them with despair... re- 
member that Life Insurance, as 
practiced by conservatively man- 
aged, well-established companies, 
stood out all during the Black Years 
as “The institution that never for- 
got its obligation to be secure.” 
Your life insurance investment 
in any one of those companies, is 
secure because of the studied, 
conservative investment of its life 
insurance funds... because of 
ample reserves held available at all 
times to take care of contingencies 
+».even those of war, or 
plague, or panic ... be- 
cause of the steady in- 
flow of premium and inter- 
est funds that make it 


unnecessary for such a company 
to sacrifice investments to ob- 
tain cash. 

And because Life Insurance never 
forgot its obligation to be Secure, 
it was able to pay out during the 
depression era eleven billions of dol- 
lars in loans, cash values, claims 
and kindred obligations and at the 
same time actually add several bil- 
lions of dollars to investments 
owned by policyholders! 

* * * 
Today, Provident Mutual, proud of 
its own part in the record estab- 
lished by the group of conserva- 
tively managed old-line companies, 
has this message to deliver to 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 





you: Protect your family and provide 
for yourself through life insurance. 
Invest through life insurance. Make 
life insurance the cornerstone of your 
financial structure so that in the 
event of another period of economic 
disturbance your future, and that of 
your family, will be secure. 

We should be glad to make a defi- 
nite recommendation for investing 
your savingsand surplus in life insur- 
ance. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 

No obligation of any kind. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send without obligation 
booklet covering your recommendations for the 
investment of my savings and surplus in life 
insurance. 


Name— 
Date of birth 
Home Address_—____ salience a 


Business Address_____ cain 
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f full-page magazine advertisements on the subject 
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he security ¢ ife insurance. It appears in The American Magazine, Literary 
Yopular Science, and Time 




















